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THE JUSTICE AYRE. 

A REFERENCE in a recent issue of The | 
Scotsman to the disposition of the judges. 
for the different ‘* Circuit Courts ” in Scot- | 
land recalls the pomp and ceremony attached | 
to the procedure in the several Royal Burghs, 
and suggests inquiry into the origin and. 
development of the ‘* Justice Ayre.” 
In the earlier vears of Scottish history | 
considerable jurisdiction was exercised in, 
the Baron’s Court. He had the power of | 
judging persons who had been found guilty | 
of ‘‘infang”’ and outfang” theft. The 
first referred to cases where the thief was | 
an inhabitant of the place, and taken within 
the barony, with the article stolen in his 
hands or on his back. Man-slayers taken _ 
red-handed or immediately on commission | 
of the crime were also liable to be brought up | 
before the Baron. In the cases where he | 
had the power of inflicting the punishment 
of death, the sentence had to be passed 
within three suns or days after the crime. 
had been committed, but the execution of, 


it could be deferred for nine days thereafter. 
The ordinary instruments of execution 
made use of were termed ‘* pit and gallows,” 
the women being drowned in the pit, and the 
men hanged on the gallows. 

One of the cardinal points laid down was 
that the Justice Ayre was not to be held on 
the occasion of any festival. The ** dittay ” 
or indictment must be cried on twenty days 
or more: and forty days were to elapse 
between the issue of the indictment and the 
holding of the Court. Elaborate rules were 
drawn up to regulate the procedure of the 
Court. which included among other matters 
a statement regarding the declaring of goods 
escheated to the King. This involved a 
thrice ‘* blawin on the horne ” at the Mercat 
Croce. In 1357, in order that any suspicion 
of inefficiency on the part of the judges should 
be removed, and that fuller justice should be 
done, and at the same time to strike terror 
into those who harboured evil intentions, the 
King resolved to attend the Justice Ayre 
himself. The custom was kept up for two 
centuries later. Queen Mary’s visit to the 
Borders, when she took ill and lay in such 
a dangerous condition at Jedburgh, was 
primarily to hold a ** Justice Air and Justice 
Courtis to try everie mannis estait and con- 
ditioun as he salbe fund innocent or gilty 
according to the lawis.” Outwardly at 
least, all effort was to be made to have the 
channels of justice run pure, and to this end 
“only honest and sufficient persons of 
discretion ’* were to be allowed to practise 
as lawyers, and it was part of the Court 
procedure to hold an inquest on ** sorners, 
bards, masterful beggars, and feigned fools.” 
The Court was to be held twice a year, 
according to old custom; and in moving 
from place to place, it was expressly stipu- 


‘lated that in the retinue there was to be only 


a limited number of followers. Rather a 


‘curious perquisite was inserted in a grant 


of regality to the Bishop of St. Andrews. It 
was expressly stated that between the waters 
of the Tay and the Forth no one arrested for 
trespass was to be subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of any Court but that of the Bishop. 
In the end of the sixteenth century an 
Act was passed appointing Mondays to be 
held as a holiday, and among those who 
were to observe the ordinance were the 
Courts, the reason given for the statute 
being that it was to avoid profanation of the 
“Saboth day, quilk suld allanerlie 
bestowit and imployit in Godis service and na 
uther wyis.”” Tnstead of it being so, it had 
“bene abuisit be the haill leigis of the realme 
be hanting, and using of gaimis and pastymis 
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upoun the said day, pretending ane lauchfull 
excuis for thame in the said mater that na day in 
the oulk wes grantit to thame for thair releif 
fra thair lawbour except the said Sabboth.”’ 

As sometimes happens, those in authority 

in the conduct of justice forgot the 
necessity of being above suspicion in their 
handling of affairs, and in the punishment 
of those ‘‘inferiour officiaris’> who were 
chiefly implicated in the derelictions of 
duty there had been some slackness. To 
obviate the continuance of such imputa- 
tions, James VI. issued a proclamation that 
he would be 
‘*reddie to ressave and heir the complaintis and 
informationis of his distressit subjectis, and sua 
sall hald hand to the dew ordour, taking with 
thair complaintis as nane sal have just caus or 
oceasioun to complene.”’ 
The King laid it down, with no unstinted 
plainness of speech, that in the adminis- 
tration of justice there was to be no favour 
nor friendship, and that judgment would be 
impartially dealt, as he recognized that on the 
fair dispensing of justice was the “ speciall 
grund quhairupoun his Hienes croun standis 
and dependis.”” 

Although certain crimes were tryable by 
the Sheriff, there were others beyond his 
jurisdiction, and left for the decision of the 
High Court. In connexion with this a 
unique question was raised in the Court of 
the Sheriff of Berwick. There was resident 
in Eyemouth one Isobel Falconer, spouse 
to Patrick Sinclair. She was ‘suspect 
guiltie of witchcraft,” and, as was often the 
case, some of those who neighboured her 
did not sit very softly in the same company, 
and accordingly seized upon this suspicion 
in order that they might get on even terms 
with her. In due form she was reported 
to the Sheriff-officer, who announced his 
intention to try the case. Isobel must have 
been a woman of some smeddum, for she 
forthwith petitioned the Privy Council that 
she was 
“‘altogidder free and innocent of that foull 
cryme [witchcraft], and to this houre hes livit in 
a verie gude fame and reputatioun among hir 
nychtbouris, unspotted or suspect of ony sic 
divilische and detestable cryme.”” 

Even if there was any suspicion of leanings 
that way, as it was a 

** verie heich cryme, thair wald be [ought to be] 
men of judgment, learning, gude conscience, and 
experience, quha hes knawledge to discerne 
upoun every point and circumstance of the 
dittay, and upoun sic doubtis and questionis 
as will result in sic ane tryall.”’ 

She had before her mind’s eye the position 
of the Sheriff. Admitting that he was 
**ane young gentilman of gude qualiteis and 


conditions,’ she thought her case would be 
so far prejudiced as he was not of that 

* aige and experience to cognosce upoun sa heich 
a cryme, and he will not faill upoun errour and 
ignorance, to proceid agains the said complenair 
becaus in this particulair he is reullit be sie per- 
sonis as ar the said complenairis deidlie enemeis.”’ 

Further, she protested that the preju- 
dices against witches were so great that the 
men who would be called as a jury would be 
inflamed against her from the first, and that 
it was a very great hardship *‘ to hasard the 
lyff of ane innocent upoun the toung and 
deliverie of a nowmer of ignorant and un- 
letterit men.’ To show her conviction of 
her own innocence of the charge, she found 
caution ‘‘ to underlie the law” in the tol- 
booth of Edinburgh when required. Her 
pleading was not in vain: Sinclair appeared 
for his spouse, and no attempt being made 
by the Sheriff to uphold his contention, 
Isobel was able to keep her would-be 
smirchers at arm’s length. 

In the early part of the seventeenth 
century there was on the Borders consider- 
able lawlessness, and for the better preserva- 
tion of order, it was decided that Justice 
Courts should be held four times a year, at 
which the prisoners mixed up in these forays 
should have the chance of a fair trial. 
But, in the Middle Marches, some miscreants 
paid the penalty of their misdeeds in a 
different fashion—so much so that in order 
to whitewash the Warden, Sir William 
Cranstoun, the King had to issue a special 
edict. It bore that Sir William, in carrying 
out his difficult duties, had ‘‘ moist dewti- 
fullie carreyed himselff, and done us verie 
guid service in that his employment.’* The 
work was difficult, and needed special, and 
in some cases speedy, handling, so much so 
(what a diplomatic mode of expression !) 
that it ‘‘mycht not alwyse permit those 
prolixe formes accustumed in the civile 
pairtis of the kingdome to be used at all 
tymes”’; so that the Warden, when encum- 
bered with a number of prisoners, did not 
find it always convenient to convey them 
to prison. Such being the case, he was 
moved 
‘often tymes summarlie to mak a quick dis- 
patche of a grite many notable and notorious 
theves and villanes by putting chame .o present 
death, without preceiding tryall of jurye or assyse, 
or pronunciatioun of ony convictione or dome.”’ 
His Majesty therefore thought fit to ex- 
onerate him for all things hitherto done by 
him in the execution of his office as Warden 
of the Marches. 

In Royal Burghs which were the seat of a 
Circuit Court the Provost and magistrates, as 
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representing the Crown, were obliged to 
give personal attendance on the judges 
during the sitting of the Court, and provide 
the requisite accommodation for carrying 
on the business. In the Royal Burgh of 
Jedburgh the Provost and magistrates went 
out in state, generally as far as Ancrum 
Bridge, to meet the judge and escort him 
to the town; and on their arrival at the 
hotel door the burgesses were summoned, 
under the tenure by which they held their 
property—of watching and warding—to 
form a guard to his lordship and the magis- 
trates. 
may be quoted. It is addressed to the Pro- 
vost, Dr. Lindesay (father of Isabella Linde- 
say, the friend of Burns on his Border 
tour), and the magistrates :— 
Galashiels, Monday, 
8th May, 1780. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have got this far on my road 
to Jedburgh to hold the circuit there. I shall be 
at Merton this night, and pass to-morrow at that 
place, and shall be at Jedburgh on Wednesday 
about half-an-hour after twelve, and I shall go to 
Court about an hour after, I thought it my duty 
to give you this information, and am, with great 
regard, Gentlemen, 

Your most humble Servant, 
THO. MILLER. 

The duty of guarding the Courthouse 
and the prisoners was in the hands of the 
Crowner, who was an. official of the Crown. 
The family of Cranstoun, to one of whom 
reference has already been made, owned 
property in the village of Lanton, nigh to the 
Royal Burgh, which carried with it the 
rights and duties of the Crowner. These 
lands have now been sold, and the duties 
have been commuted on a monetary pay- 
ment. 

Since, in recent years, there has 
much concentration in legal administration, 


some of the circuits have not been held. | 


In the interests of economy perhaps this may 
be necessary, but the pomp and ceremony 
incident to the occasion impressed the 
multitude with the absolute impartiality 
in the administration of justice, and the 
freedom of approach on the part of the 
lieges if any complaints had to be made. 

J. Linpsay HILson, 

Public Library, Kelso. 


‘“WIOGORA CEASTER”: WORCESTER. 


THE etymology of the name of the city of 
Worcester has not yet been thoroughly 
elucidated, and I beg leave to advance 
the inquiry a step or two. 

The oldest English form of the name we 
know of is to be found in Hatton MS. 20 


A letter from a judge on circuit | 


|and its use here, as in Cantwarabyrig,’” 


in the Bodleian Library. This MS., which 
was written about A.D. 895, is the actual 
copy of King Alfred’s translation of Pope 
Gregory’s ‘ Pastoral Care’ that was sent by 
Alfred’s order to the Bishop of Worcester. 
A reproduction of its first limes is given by 
Prof. Skeat, Plate I. in his ‘ Twelve Fac- 
similes of Old English Manuscripts,’ 1892. 
The head-line runs: ‘‘Deos Bée sceal to 
Wiogora ceastre,” 7.e., ‘‘ This book is to go 
to Worcester.”* The syllables -ora here 
have not yet been correctly explained: they 
represent wara, the genitive case of the 
plural noun ware, people. The disappear- 
ance of initial w from the second element of 


compound words is a frequent phenomenon 


in A.-S. Compare hwilende=*hwil wende, 
transitory ; hldford=*hlaf weard, lord ; and 
for other instances see Dr. Joseph Wright’s 
‘Old English Grammar,’ 1908, § 267. A 
close parallel is afforded by the treatment 
of wara in the French form of the name Cant- 
wara-byrig, sc. ‘‘ Cant-or-béry.” If, then, 
we may argue from analogy, we may say 
that ‘* Wiogora ceastre ’’ equals *Wiog-wara- 
ceastre. 

But ** Wiog,” with breaking of 7 into io 
before g, is not pure West Saxon. It is 
probably Kentish. In that dialect the 
breaking of 7 is regularly caused by an o 
or an @ coming in the following syllable : 
ef. Wright, w.s., § 101, where the Kentish 
forms siocol (sickle) and stiogol (stile) are 
set side by side with the West-Saxon and 
Anglian forms sicol and _ stigol. For this 
reason we must revert to the common form 
given in the Chronicles, and that is Wigera-, 
Wigra-, Wigre-. This shows that the true 
form is Wig-wara. The appearance of ware 
is rare when compared with that of sete, 


suggests that *Wig-wara-ceaster was the 
chief city of a mixed Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon population, which, like the Centings, 
was known by a modified form of the name 
of the dispossessed Celtic tribe. What the 
actual name of that tribe was is unknown. 
There is an antiquarian belief that the 
Hwiceas were originally called ‘‘ Iugantes.”’ 
If that belief has no other foundation than 
the reading euigantum ciuitate in the second 
Medici MS. of the ‘Annals* of Tacitus 
(XII. xl., ed. H. Furneaux, 1907, p. 109), it 
may be dismissed at once, because that is 
an error which can be easily explained. The 
editors of Tacitus in many editions have 
emended it to ‘“‘e Brigantum ciuitate,” 


_ * For the idiom see Earle’s ‘ Book for the Beginner 
in Anglo-Saxon,’ 188t, p. 10. 
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and there need be no doubt of their correct- 
ness. The MS. dates from c. A.D. 1000, 
and there are many ancient instances of the 
misrepresentation of bby u(v). Cf. conuetoni 
(with w::6") for Conbetouium (Peutinger’s 
Tabula,’ sec. XITI., Britannia’); cair 
urnach for Cair Brinach (* Historia Brit- 
tonum, Durham MS., c. 1150; also MSS. 
C and P, sec. XII., ed. Mommsen, p. 212, 
No. 26); fecewir (with c::t) for Fetebir 
(‘ Hist. Britt.,> MS. Q, sec. XIII., p. 160, 
1. 14); ewalgam for bulgam (the Leyden Lorica, 
sec. X., ed. V. H. Friedel, Zeitschrift fiir 
celtische Philologie, ii. 64, 1.17); and uwede 
for Bedx (Bede’s Chronica,’ MS. Vaticanus 
3852, sec. LX., ed. Mommsen, p. 236). 

In the case we are considering the original 
of the second Medici MS. no doubt presented 
e Brigantum ciuitate, and the suprascribed r 
was overlooked by the reader, whose vowel- 
flanked B sounded to the scribe like v, and 
was written down as vw. 

This leaves unexplained the facts that the 
Wig-waré called themselves ** Wig-’? when 
naming their city, and were called ** Huicc-” 
by their West- Saxon neighbours. It is not 
quite certain that *Wig-wara-ceaster bears 
the same relationship to Huicc-é* that 
‘* Cant-wara-ceaster’> does to Cent-ingas ; 
but we must remember that an A.-S. form 
huicc- is the rule-right phonetic repre- 
sentative of an Old-Celtic form cuig-. quiq-. 
In Alfred Holder’s ‘ Alt-celtischer Sprach- 
schatz,’ 1904, ii. 1063, we find *‘* Quigo ” 
given as a man’s name, and documented by 
reference to an inscription cut at Autun, 
in the second century of our era, in which 
the words Secund. Quigonis  ciuis 
Treueri” appear (‘ C.L.L..” xiii. No. 2669). 
If the original name of the Wig-waré was 
*Quig-waré, the word gquig- would soon 
have been assimilated to wig, war, by the 
dominant section of the mixed population 
of *Wig-wara-ceaster, to which it was 
meaningless. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


1800, which, as they occur in a small privately 
printed work, may be worth publishing, 
perhaps for the first time. Her * Journal’ 
records :— 

* Oct. 2.—Dined at the Elliots’. While I was 
playing at chess with Mr. Elliot, the news arrived 
of Lord Nelson’s arrival, with Sir William and 
Lady Hamilton, Mrs. Cadogan, mother of the 
latter, and Miss Cornelia Knight, famous for her 
* Continuation of Rasselas,’ and * Private Life of 
the Romans.’ ” 

Miss Knight wrote * Dinarbas, a Con- 
tinuation of Rasselas,?> 1790; and = also 
* Marcus Flaminius ; or, Life of the Romans,’ 
1795. An interesting * Life of Miss Knight ° 
been published. 
| © Oct. 3.—Dined at Mr. Elliot’s with only the 
| Nelson party. It is plain that Lord Nelson thinks 
/of nothing but Lady Hamilton, who is totally 
occupied by the same object She is bold, 
| a coarse, assuming, and vain.. 


‘Tord Nelson is a little man, aiakiod any 
ae who, T suppose, must resemble what 
Suwarrow was in his youth, as he is like all the 
pictures I have seen of that general. Lady 
Hamilton takes possession of him, and he is a 
willing captive, the most submissive and devoted 
I have seen.... 

“© After dinner we had several songs in honour 
of Lord Nelson. written by Miss Knight, and 
sung by Lady Hamilton. She puffs the incense 
full in his face ; but he receives it with pleasure. 
and snuffs it up very cordially. The songs all 
ended in the sailor’s way, with ‘ Hip, hip. hip, 
hurra,’ and a bumper with the last drop on the 
nail, a ceremony I had never heard of or seen 
before, 

* Oct. 4.—Accompanied the Nelson party to 
Mr. Elliot’s box at the opera. Lady Wamilton 
paid me those kind of compliments which prove 
she thinks mere exterior alone of any con- 
sequence, She and Lord Nelson were wrapped 
up in each other’s conversation during the chief 
part of the evening. 

* Oct. 5.—Went by Lady Hamilton’s invitation 
to see Lord Nelson dressed for Court. On his 
hat he wore the large diamond feather, or ensign 
of sovereignty, given him by the Grand Signior ; 
on his breast the Order of the Bath, the Order 
he received as Duke of Bronte, the diamond star, 
including the sun or crescent given him by the 
Grand Signior, three gold medals obtained by 
three different victories, and a beautiful present 


NELSON AMONG HIS INTIMATES. 


ENGLAND’s greatest admiral was so con- 
tinuously engaged in adding to the naval 
glories of his country that it is difficult to 
obtain a sight of him during the con- 
viviality of strictly private festivities. Some | 
vivid glimpses of him at Dresden are, how- 
ever, afforded to us by Mrs. Col. St. George 
(afterwards the mother of Dean Stanley) - 


* For the meaning of ‘ ge (=Hwicca), in 


the ‘ Tribal Hidage,’ see 10 8. x. 226. 


from the King of Naples. 

‘On one side is his Majesty’s picture, richly 
set and surrounded with laurels, which spring 
from two united anchors at bottom, and support 
the Neapolitan crown at top; on the other is the 
Queen’s cypher, which turns so as to appear within 
the same laurels. and is formed of diamonds on 
green enamel, In short, Lord Nelson was a 
perfect constellation of stars and orders. 

“ Oct. 6.—Dined with Lord Nelson at the 
Tf6tel de Pologne. Went in the evening to a 
concert given to him by Count Marcolini.... 


“From thence went to a party at Countess 
Richtenstein’s, Lady Hamilton loading me with 


oe 


an 


| 
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all marks of friendship at first sight, which I 
always think more extraordinary than love of 
the same kind. 

* Oct. 8.—Dined at Madame de Loss’s, wife 
to the Prime Minister, with the Nelson party. 
The Electress will not receive Lady Hamilton, 
on account of her former dissolute life. She 
wished to go to Court, on which a pretext was 
made to avoid receiving company last Sunday, 
and I understand there will be no Court while 
she stays. Lord Nelson, understanding the 
Elector did not wish to see her, said to Mr. Elliot, 
‘Sir, if there is any difficulty of that sort, Lady 
Hamilton will knock the Elector down, and 
me, [‘ll knock him down too.’ She was not 
invited in the beginning to Madame de Loss’s ; 
upon which Lord Nelson sent his excuse, and 
then Mr. Elliot persuaded Madame de _ Loss 
to invite her, 


“Oct. 9.—A great breakfast at the Elliots’, 
given to the Nelson party. Lady Hamilton 
repeated her attitudes with great effect. All the 
company, except their party and myself, went 
away before dinner ; after which Lady Hamilton, 
who declared she was passionately fond of 
champagne, took such a portion of it as astonished 
me, Lord Nelson was not behindhand, called 
more vociferously than usual for songs in his own 
praise, and after many bumpers proposed the 
Queen of Naples, adding, ‘ She is my Queen ; she 
is Queen to the backbone.’ Poor Mr. Elliot, who 
was anxious the party should not expose them- 
selves more than they had already done, and 
wished to get over the last day as well as he had 
done the rest, endeavoured to stop the effusion of 
champagne, and effected it with some difficulty ; 
but not till the Lord and Lady, or, as he calls 
them, Antony and Moll Cleopatra, were pretty far 
gone. I was so tired, I returned home soon after 
dinner, but not till Cleopatra had talked to me 
a great deal of her doubts whether the Queen 
would receive her, adding, ‘I care little about it. 
I had much sooner she would settle half Sir 
William’s pension on me.’ After I went, Mr. 
Elliot told me she acted Nina intolerably ill, 
and danced the Tarantola. During her acting 
Lord Nelson expressed his admiration by the 
Irish sound of astonished applause, which no 
written character can imitate, and by crying 
every now and then, ‘ Mrs. Siddons be A 
Lady Hamilton expressed great anxiety to go to 
Court, and Mrs. Elliot assured her it would not 
amuse her, and that the Elector never gave 
dinners or suppers. ‘ What?’ cried she, ‘no 
guttling!’ Sir William also this evening per- 
formed feats of activity, hopping round the 
room on his backbone, his arms, legs, star and 
ribbon all flying about in the air.” 


The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot, brother to 
Lord Minto, was British Minister at Dres- 
den, and about forty. The next day, by a 
ruse, Mr. Elliot lured Nelson to Hamburg, 
to meet a frigate, which, however, did not 
arrive for several days. 

The above accounts are taken from Mrs. 
St. George’s ‘Journal kept during a Visit 
to Germany in 1799-1800,’ edited by the 
Dean of Westminster (not published), 1861, 
pp. 75-82. D. J. 


*RumtTum,” A SINGLE-ScULLING Boat.— 
Till Dr. Craigie, who is editing R for our 
great ‘ New English Dictionary,’ asked me to 
define a ‘* rumtum,” and tell him where the 
word came from, I had never heard how it 
happened to be applied to the handy, short, 
single-sculling boat with outriggers and a 
sliding seat which all we scullers know so 
well. The first I saw was at Chester, one 
Sunday morning in August, 1890, or there- 
abouts; and I was told that it was one of 
Salter’s ‘ rumtums”* from Oxford. A very 
nice little boat it was ; and many a scull did 
T have in it. But Salters said the other day 
that they were not the inventors of the boat 
or its name; so I applied to Jack Biffen at 
Hammersmith, and he explains the whole 
thing 

* Rumtums were first introduced on the 
Thames about 22 years ago by Mr. J. Alexander, 
boat builder, Putney. My boat builder, Mr. 
S. Butler, was apprenticed there ; and why we 
fix the date at 22 years is, he has worked for 
us 17 years, and 3 years at Maidstone, and these 
boats were built while he was apprenticed, the 
first being constructed by T. Robinson, sen. 
The dimensions of the present ones are: length, 
22 ft.; width, lft. Sin.; depth centre, 8 in. ; 
depth aft, 8} in. ; depth forward, 9 in, ; slide, 2 ft. 
long; and spread of riggers (or width), 3ft. Sin.. 
asasculling boat. The origin of the word I cannot 
vouch for; but it is a waterside tale that two 
gentlemen in the theatrical profession, whose 
names were Mr. Theodore Gordon, proprietor of 
the Hammersmith Music-Hall, and Mr. Rob. 
Cunningham, chairman of the same hall, each 
had a sailing dinghy of the same pattern: one 
was called ‘ Rum-tum,’ and the other ‘ Ha-Ha’ 
and Mr. Alexander, struck with the name of the 
former, called his new style of boat after it. It is 
a positive fact that these two gentlemen had these 
boats, as at first they were kept on our raft; 
but they afterwards took them to Putney. I 
might say that the Newcastle Christmas Handicap, 
through being rowed in these boats, did a lot to 
make them popular: they were at first open 
boats ; but for the last six or seven years have 
been canvassed in.—J. BIFFEN.” 

Salters of Oxford say that the dimensions 
of the ‘‘rumtum” as given by Biffen are 
practically the same as those of the ‘* whiff ” 
at Oxford. The name “ rumtum” was, lL 
suppose, taken from the chorus of a popular 
song ending “‘ Ri rum tum tiddy i do,” or 
something of the kind, which one heard in 
the streets many years ago. A friend tells 
me it is mentioned in Grimaldi’s ‘ Life.’ 

F. J. FURNIVALL. 


‘“TyRLY TIRLOW”’ AND THE COVENTRY 
OF THE Nativity.—In ‘The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature,’ vol. ii. 
p. 378, Prof. Padelford refers to the influ- 
ence which those dramatic elements in the 
Christmas church - services exercised on 
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carols prior to the advent of regular mystery 
plays. He quotes in the same place from 
the delightful carol, ‘‘ Tyrly tirlow, tirly 
terlow ; | So merrily the sheperdis be-gan 
to blow,” printed in Anglia, xxvi. 237; by 
Wright in ‘ Songs and Carols,’ Percy Society, 
p- 95; and from Richard Hills MS., by 
my friend Roman Dyboski, * Songs, Carols,’ 
&c., E.E.T.S., p. 11. 

This carol describes the shepherds piping, 
and the angels singing ‘* Gloria in Excelsis,” 
and how the shepherds went to the new- 
born Christ. 


This is identical with the Coventry play of | 


the Nativity. There the shepherds see 


the star as they sit in the field; they hear, 
the angels sing the ** Gloria in excelsis Deo ”’; | 


they visit Mary and Christ, and make the 


child presents—one of his hat, another of | 


his pipe, and the third of his mittens. And 
they actually sing two verses of a carol :— 
As I rode out this enderes’ night, 
Of three jolly shepherds I saw a sight, 
And all about their fold a star shone bright ; 
They sang, Terli, terlow ; : 
So merrily the shepherds their pipes can blow. 
Down from heaven, from heaven so high, 
Of angels there came a great company, 
With mirth, and joy, and great solemnity 
They sang, Terli, terlow ; 
So merrily the shepherds their pipes can blow. 


There can be no question that the carol 
and the play are connected in some way. 
Another carol which seems to be connected 


with the shepherd portion of the Coventry | 


Nativity play is that printed by Dyboski, 
p. 25 :— 

This enders nyght 

T sawe a sight, 

A sterre as bryght 

As any day ; 
& euer a-monge, 
A\ maydyn songe : 
Lulley, by, by, lully, lulley 
J. Mcyro. 
64, Ripley Road, Seven Kings, Essex. 


“Gurr”: its ErymMorocy.—‘ Guff” is 
a well-known slang term, with the sense of 
humbug, “ bluff.” ‘* Guff and nonsense ” 
is the same as *‘ stuff and nonsense.”” The 
origin of this word is curious. It is one of the 
very few slang terms which are of undoubted 
Trish extraction. It is a corruption of the 
Gaelic guth, “ voice,” which would represent 
a primitive Celtic gutus. The change of 
th to the sound of f is interesting. We find 
it again in the surname Brophy, from Gaelic 
Broithe. It also frequently occurs in English 
dialects—for instance, the Scotch pronuncia- 
tion of Thursday as Fursday. 


__HERB-STREWING.—In Thomas  Tusser’s 
‘ Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,’ 
‘in ‘Marches Abstract,’ is a list of herbs 
|for strewing. It is, I think, interesting in 
/connexion with the notes on ‘ Hereditary 
_Herb-strewer to the Royal Family’ (10 8. 
| xii, 289, 354, 418) :— 
Strewing Herbs of all sorts. 

Basil fine and busht, sow in May 

Baulme in March 
Camomil 
Costmary 
Cowslips and Pagles 

Dasses of all sorts 
Sweet Fenel 
Germander 
Isop set in February 
Lavender 

Lavender spike 
Lavender eotton 
Marjoram knoted, sow or set at the spring 
Maudeline 

Penyroial 

Roses of all sorts, in January and September 
Red Mints 
| Sage 
| 'Tansie 
| Violets 

Winter Savorie. 
IT am quoting from the 1672 edition, in 

_which the above is in chap. xxxv., and on 
p. 66. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Joy Ripers *’= RECKLESS CHAUFFEURS. 
'—In The Daily Telegraph for 8 January 
/appeared a message from its New York 
correspondent, commencing thus :— 
“Legislation is being framed for the State otf New 
York to protect the public from motor-car drivers 
guilty of criminal recklessness, more particularly 
that variety called by Americans ‘joy riders, who 
| steal their master s car for an excursion, and who, 
| when they run over anybody, have not sutticient 
courage to stay and render assistance.” 
| As there are similarly reckless chauffeurs 
on this side of the Atlantic, the new term 
'may be noted. A. F. R. 


PETROL IN 1612.—Thomas Tymme in his 
‘Dialogue Philosophicall* (London, 1612), 
| writing about Cornelius Dreble’s “ famous 
motion,” has the following passage :— 

‘* By extracting a fierie spirit out of the Minerall 
Matter, ioyning the same with his proper aire, 
which encluded in the Axel tree [of the first moving 
wheel] being hollow, carrieth the [other] wheeles, 
making a continuall rotation or reuolution except 
issue or vent be given to the hollow axle-tree, 
whereby the imprisoned spirit may get forth.” 

To old Bishop Wilkins this sounded 
‘rather like a chymical dream than a 
Philosophical truth,” but it has been 
realized in our days, with some alteration in 
the mechanism, of course. L. L. K. 
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Curious Statistics.—The recent 
discussion as to the number of acres in 
Yorkshire and letters in the Bible (10 8. xii. 
509; 11S. i. 52) may render the following 
particulars worthy of a place in *“N. & QV 


They are from a printed card giving some | 


interesting statistics of the Bible, which was 
given to me many years ago, and which 
I pasted into the centre of my own Bible :— 


The Bible. 

The following is a calculation of the number 
of books, verses, and letters contained in the 
Old and New Testaments. They are worth 
reading and preserving. 

Old Testament.—Number of books, 39 : chapters, 
929; verses, 33, 214; words, 592,439; letters, 
2.728.100. 

The middle book is Proverbs. 

The middle chapter is Job xxix. 

The middle verse would be 2 Chronicles xx. 17, 
if there were a verse more, and verse 18 if there 
were a verse less. 

The word ** and’ occurs 35, 543 times. 

The word ‘* Jehovah *’ occurs 6,855 times. 

The shortest verse is 1 Chronicles i. 25. 

The 21st verse of 7th chapter of Ezra contains 
all the letters of the alphabet. 

The 19th chapter of 2 Kings and the 37th 
chapter of Isaiah are alike. 

New Testament. — Number 
chapters, 260; verses, 7,050 ; 
letters, 828,580. 

The middle book is 2 Thessalonians. 

The middle chapter would be Romans xiii. 
if there were a chapter less, and xiv. if there were 
a chapter more. 

The middle and least verse is John xi. 35. 


Old and New Testaments.—Number of books, 
66; chapters, 1,189; verses, 40,264; words, 
773,697 ; letters, 3,556,680. 

The middle chapter and least in the Bible is 
the 117th Psalm. 

The middle verse is Psalm exviii. 8. 


of books, 27: 


words, 181,258 ; 


CHARLES BLACKER VIGNOLES.—There is 
a remarkable blunder about this man in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ under 
Charles Hutton of Woolwich, who was his 
grandfather. We are told that Hutton’s 
** second daughter married Henry Vignoles, 
captain of the 43rd regiment, and with her 
husband and child died of yellow fever in 
June, 1794, at Guadeloupe, where all were 
prisoners of war.” This is correctly quoted 
from The Gentleman's Magazine for 1794, 
part ii., but is erroneous in one important 
respect. 
famous as an engineer, and lived to eighty- 
two years of age. I have repeatedly seen 
him at meetings of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, of which he was a Fellow, and have 
also on several occasions met his son, the 
late Rev. Olinthus Vignoles. An account of 


| 
| 


The child did not die, but became | 


‘the father is given in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ but 
the error under Hutton is not corrected 
in the original edition. This, however, is 
done in the reprint by the omission of the 
| words ‘and child.’” W. 
Blackheath. 
| 
| GLOUCESTER ELEcTION, 1761.—There were 
‘many complaints lodged in the King’s 
'Bench in 1761 against the Mayor and 
'Corporation of Gloucester. Among the 
 cccieleainaests was Richard Hathaway, inn- 
holder, who kept a public inn called ** The 
| Bull,” son of a freeman. But the aldermen 
had made a rule that persons were not to be 
allowed to take up their freedom unless 
‘they promised to vote one way. Charles 
| Hooper, William Culburne, and John Webbe, 
| near neighbours of Richard Hathaway, 
Witnessed that “‘he is a person of good 
| character and sobriety, and hath kept, and 
/now keeps, a regular and orderly house ” ; 
;and that all the sons of freemen have 
‘hitherto taken up their freedom. I do not 
| know how these complaints came into the 
| Lord Chamberlain’s office, but about thirty 
of them are preserved there. 
C. C. Stores. 


| Queries. 


| WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
| formation on family matters of only private interest 
| to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


' in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 
| 


| FOURTEENTH-CENTURY CALENDAR.—In a 
fourteenth-century calendar which I am 
editing for publication, at the foot of the 
page is indicated (1) which of the festivals 
‘are ‘‘omnino tenenda,” and (2) which are 
operibus feminarum ferianda.’* The 
first class of notes I have found in several 
Sarum calendars, and also in the calendar 
prefixed to the York missal as edited by 
Dr. Henderson. The second class of notes 
_ I have not found anywhere else. Dr. Frere, 
however, informs me that he has found such 
notes elsewhere, and recently, he thinks, 
in a calendar at Cambridge. I shall be 
greatly obliged to any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who can direct me to any instance of their 
occurrence. JOHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Henry VII.’s CHAPEL: ARCHITECT. 
-—Do any of your readers know who was the 
architect of Henry VII.’s Chapel, West- 
minster ? Cottingham in his ‘Plans of 
‘the Magnificent Chapel of King Henry VII.,’ 
, 1822-9, i. 3, says that the King in his 
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will mentions that the windows are to be 
glazed with stories, images, arms, badges, 
and cognizances, according to the designs 
given by him to *‘ the maistre of the Works, 
the Prior of St. Bartilmew’s besid’ Smyth- 
field.” Cottingham goes on to say that he 
has no hesitation in assigning the office of 
“the maistre of the works, the Prior of 
St. Bartilmew’s,” to William Bolton, ‘* the 
last prior but one of that establishment.” 

Stow in his ‘ Survey of the Cities of London 
and Westminster,’ 1754, i. 714, describes 
William Bolton as ‘the last Prior of this 
House [of St. Bartholomew’s], and a great 
builder there.” 

Prior Bolton almost certainly was the 
prior who made alterations to the erypt in 
the church in Smithfield, and his rebus, 
a ‘bolt through a *‘* tun,’* may still be 
seen there. An examination of the above 
authorities and of John Weever’s ‘ Ancient 
Funerall Monuments,’ 1631, p. 434; * Bio- 
graphia Britannica,’ 1780, ii. 573;  G. 
Worley’s ‘ Priory Church of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great, Smithfield,’ and other books, 
throws no new light on the question.~ - 

Although it appears certain that Bolton 
was not the architect of Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, but was in all probability the 
*‘maistre of the works,” it would be inter- 
esting to know if any other documentary 
evidence exists on this point. 

Maurice W. BrocKWE Lt. 


Lanpor ANeEcpDOTES.—In ‘Some Un- 
published Letters of W. S. Landor,’ con- 
tributed by the Rev. E. H. R. Tatham to 
the current Fortnightly, Landor writes from 
Florence under the date 23 May, 1823 :— 

“T have collected anecdotes of those who have 
been employed by Government on the Continent, 
and will publish them at some future time.” 

Did such publication ever take place ? 

NEL MEzzo. 


AMPHILLIS HyDE AND CuHartes 
WILTSHIRE VisITATION.—Can any one tell 
me the date of death of Mrs. Hyde (née 
Amphillis Tichborne), who secreted Charles 
Il. at Heale House, Wilts, after the battle of 
Worcester in 1651? Registers of Woodford, 
Wilsford, and Durnford have been searched. 

Also, where can the Visitation of Wiltshire, 
1677, be seen? It is not at the British 
Museum. 


NEWBERRY AND GANNOCK FAMILIES.— 
Henry Norris, Esq., of Hackney, Middlesex, 
married, 2 May, 1733, Elizabeth Handley, 
daughter of Gervase Handley, of Handley, 
Somerset. Her mother was Elizabeth New- 


berry, and her grandmother was Elizabeth 
Gannock. I shall be obliged if any reader 
can tell me anything of the last two families. 
Newberry and Gannock. 
H. C. Norris, Col. 
Radnor Club, Folkestone. 


Masor WittiAM FarquuHar, 15TH Foor. 
—I should be glad to obtain particulars as 
to the family to which this officer belonged, 
his services, and the date and place of his 
death. Was he author of any book ? 
His commission as Major was dated 12 March, 
1754. W. S. 


McConkey oR McConpry Famity.— 
Can any one in or out of Argyllshire give 
me a record of a McConkey (with or without 
the Mc) or McCondey during the seventeenth 
century ? I have a record of a colony of 
Scots who entered Ulster from Argyll- 
shire in 1612. Was there a McConkey or 
McCondey among them ? 

(Mrs.) CHas. S. LANGpon. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


** Matias Riaa.’’—An eighteenth-century 
deed relating to property in this neighbour- 
hood states that a certain individual is 
entitled to ‘‘ mallas rigg ’’ in another’s field. 
The persons, both lawyers and laymen, now 
concerned in the property are unable to 
explain the meaning of ‘“‘mallas_ rigg,” 
and no term of the kind appears in the glos- 
saries of Cumberland and Westmorland. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ throw light on 
the subject ? Danie Scott. 

The Laburnums, Penrith. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Their memory liveth on your hills, 
It liveth on your shore ; 
Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialects of yore. 
A. RHODES. 


1. Casting all doubt upon the darker side. 
2. Fixing low motives unto noble deeds. 
L. T. RENDELL. 


KINGLAKE’s ‘ EoTHEN.’—I shall be grate- 
ful if any of your readers can throw light 
on the following points in Kinglake’s 
Eothen :— 

1. What is the “ cap of consular dignity ” 
in the East ? 
| 2. Who was the “ one man above all (now 
| uprooted from society) ’”? whom Lady Hester 
‘Stanhope “ blasted with her wrath ” ? 
4. ‘** The own arm-chair’ of our ae 


‘sweet Lady Anne.’ ” V. 
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ALFRED AND THE CAKES: CANUTE AND 
THE WaveEs.—I shall be glad to know what 
are the authorities for the tales respecting 
** Alfred and the cakes” and ‘‘ Canute and 
the waves.” Can any kind friend please 
help me ? A, G. 

(The authorities for the Canute story are given at 
9S. xi. 


AND Mary Howirr.—Can any 
reader of * N. & Q.’ tell me who Mary Howitt 
was before her marriage ? I do not find 
the Howitts in the ‘D.N.B.,> and I am 
anxious to learn something of their parentage 
and origin. . H.S. 

[Both Mary Howitt (born Botham) and her hus- 
hand are in the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. xxviii. pp. 122, 124, 
of the original edition. ] 


Sik JOHN CHADWoRTH.—The late Mr. 
J. J. Stocken includes the following notice 
of this civic worthy among his MS. notes 
on the London Aldermen, now in the Guild- 
hall Library :— 

“Chadworth, John, Kt—Mercer. He was dis- 
charged from his shrievalty with John Hind (Mayor) 
and Henry Vennor (co-Sheriff). Munday’s ‘ Stow’ 
says he died 7 May, 1401, but as in 1428 he gave a 
parsonage - house, vestry, and churchyard to the 
church of St John Zachary (where he was buried in 
his own vault), it is probable that year is a mistake 
for 1431.” 

Had Mr. Stocken any authority for his 
statement beyond Munday? If not, the 
parish intended is evidently St. Mildred, 
Bread Street, and not St. John Zachary. 
But as the matter is of some importance to 
my local history of the latter, I shall be glad 
of further evidence, if any can be adduced. 
I am not, however, interested in Chad- 
worth’s personality unless Mr. Stocken’s 
reference be proved correct. 

McMurray. 


ComBo Rosary.—In Byron’s ‘ Works,’ 
London, 1900, * Poetry,’ edited by Cole- 
ridge, vol. iii. p. 275, note 2, the ‘‘ Com- 
boloio or Mahommedan Rosary” is men- 
tioned. What language is ‘* Comboloio,” 
and where can other information about it be 
found ? J. M. 


Burerar Fork-tore.—F. D. M‘Millan, 
the writer of an article on ‘ Plunder’ in 
Chambers’s Journal for January, says :— 

“The ordinary burglar frequently does serious 
damage, which may be classified as follows : (1) 
Damage consequent either upon breaking into the 
prceurans through internal doors or in the search for 
0oty. (2) Wanton damage done for no apparent 
reason, but sometimes attributable to disgusting 
superstitions. (3) Malicious damage due to dis- 
satisfaction with haul. The first class must be 


considered inevitable. It is more difficult, how- 
ever, to bear with fortitude losses which are conse- 
quent upon the second and third class.” 

May information as to particulars of the 
disgusting superstitions which have such 
unpleasant effect be sought, without im- 
propriety, of ‘N. & Q.’? St. SwITHIN. 


CHEYNE Watk, CHELSEA. — Hard by 
Battersea Bridge stands an old brick- 
towered church restored in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, whereon is fixed a 
long marble tablet, with an inscription which 
I could not decipher. I believe the tablet 
was fixed by some family named Chamber- 
lain, and should be glad to know more 
about it. M. L. R. Bresvar. 


PeTerRs’s ‘ FortuNE-TELLER.’—Can some 
collector of mezzotints identify the lady in 
‘The Fortune-Teller,’ painted by the Rev. 
M. Peters? Names are sometimes found 
written at the back of prints. M. F. H. 


INDIAN CHIEF’S ORATION TO LoRD Dun- 
MORE.—Daniel Blowe of Wigan, the author 
of ‘A View of America’ (Liverpool, Fisher, 
1819), prints a lengthy address delivered 
at a council at Buffalo in 1811 by an Indian 
chief known as Red Jacket. The author 
states that ‘the celebrated oration of 
Logan, a chief of the Mingo tribe, to Lord 
Dunmore when Governor of Virginia had 
been so often published that it would be 
familiar to most readers.” Where can this 
oration be found ? Civis. 


Loe Cornwari.—The following 
account of how the ancient custom of bringing 
in the Yule Log is still celebrated at Boyton— 
a parish on the borderland of North-East 
Cornwall and North-West Devon—is taken 
from a letter of a boy of fourteen, named 
Stanley John Denner, in answer to a question, 
‘‘What did you do at Christmas?” The 
letter was published in The Cornish and 
Devon Post (Launceston) of 22 January :— 

“Xmas Eve we brought in the Yule Log. 
We have kept up that old custom as long as I can 
remember, and my grandfather always kept it. 
My brothers and I went to the woodstack and 
selected a big log. We put two sticks under it, 
and each taking an end (there were four of us) 
we carried it in. You must understand that 
we have a large open fireplace which is now seldom 
or never put into new houses, It is six feet 
long and about two and a half wide. It would 
be impossible to put this log in a stove, or even 
a grate. We put the log into the fireplace and 
put the fire against it. Into the fire we put a 
small fragment of last year’s log, which helps 
to light the new. It is the old custom to keep a 
fragment of last year’s log to light that of next 
year. If this was not done, the old folk thought 
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that their house would catch fire. Of course, 
I do not believe in this superstition in the least, 
but one year some way or other the fragment 
that we had saved was accidentally burnt. 
Rather strangely, our chimney caught fire the 
same year, If it had not been quickly extin- 
guished it might have become more serious. I 
might add that instead of Yule Log my grand- 
father called it the Christmas Braun. I have 
never heard it called that by any person outside 
this parish. The log burnt well, and we could 
not sit with comfort within two yards of it that 
night. I remember well a very large one that 
we had several years ago. It was so large that 


‘and architecture of the gaol from 1762 to 
1770, and explain how the prisoners were 
accommodated during the reconstruction 
between the years 1770 and 1778? The 
gate itself cannot have been used as a prison 
later than 1767, for in that year it was pulled 
down. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Capt. BROOKE AND SiR JAMES BROOKE.— 
I wish to learn something of the paternal 
‘relatives of Sir James Brooke, Rajah of 
Sarawak. His father was Thomas Brooke 


it burnt all the rest of the week.” | of the East India Co.’s Civil Service, Bengal. 


Is the superstition here noted generally His grandfather was ——~- Brooke of ——. 
entertained in regard to the Yule Log? and His great-grandfather was ** Capt. Brooke ” 
does not ‘Christmas Braun” suggest | of ——. 


**Christmas Brand” ? Dunuevep. | By his mother Rajah Brooke belonged to 
| the family of Sir Thos. Vyntner or Vintner, 
Press YARD IN OLD NEWGATE PRISON.— | Lord Mayor of London in One of 
Although there are two elaborate works | Sit Thos. Vintner’s descendants married 
dealing with Newgate Prison, neither of this Capt. Brooke, and it is of Capt. Brooke 


them gives a clear account of the various | that I wish to hear. For if Capt. Brooke was 


structural alterations that took place during 
the eighteenth century. The gate itself, 
which spanned Newgate Street and was part 
of the prison, was erected in the reign of 
Charles II. after the Great Fire. In addition 
to the gate there was a block of buildings on 
the south side of Newgate Street, stretching 
down the Old Bailey in the direction of the 
Sessions House. It was in this portion of 
the prison, on the east side presumably, 
adjoining Phoenix Court, that the Press 
Yard was situated—a narrow passage, 
54 ft. long by 7 ft. in width, with a set of 
apartments on each of the three stories for 
those prisoners who could afford to pay for 
special accommodation. On 8 Sept., 1762, 
most of the rooms belonging to the Press 
Yard were consumed by fire. From Boswell’s 
account of this catastrophe it would appear 
that these rooms were in ‘the brick part 
built as an addition to the old gaol.’? The 
fire must have caused Mr. Akerman, the 
governor, much inconvenience, but I can 
find no record of the building being restored. 
Howard, however, writing in 1777, speaks of 
** the cells built in old Newgate a few years 
since for condemned malefactors”’ being 
used still for the same purpose. Little is 
known of the state of the gaol from the 
time of the fire in 1762 until the foundation 
stone of the new prison was laid in 1770. 
The building does not seem to have been 
finished until 1778, and though the interior 
was burnt out during the riots of 1780, 
the fagade and main structure, allowing for 
minor alterations, remained virtually the 
same until its final demolition. Can any 
one give information respecting the plan 


‘any descendant (grandson ?) of the Rev. 
| Wm. Brooke, then Rajah Brooke is one of 
' the most curious examples of the persistence 
of family peculiarities that can be found. 
Can readers of ‘N. & Q.’ help me ? 
Won. Muir. 

{Have you consulted the work on Sir James 
Brooke just published by Messrs. Sotheran, ‘A 
History of Sarawak under its Two White Rajahs’ ?] 


Replies. 


‘THE BOOK OF OATHS.’ 
(11 S. i. 82.) 
May I supplement the information so 
interestingly given by R. 8. B. ? 

The second edition appeared, not in 1715, 
but in 1689, in 8vo. The title is the same 
as that of 1649 as far as the two Scriptural 
texts, which are omitted, and the publishers 
are different :— 

** London, | Printed for H. Twyford, T. Basset, 
B. Griftin, | C. Harper, T. Sawbridge, S. Keble, G. 
Col | lins, J. Place, M. Wotton, and are to | be Sold 
in Fleetstreet and Holborn. 1689.” 

The text is practically the same, with the 
addition of 41 oaths not comprised in the 
former edition. I have not attempted to 
classify them, but among the more interest- 
ing may be mentioned the Coronation 
Oaths of Charles II., James I., and William 
and Mary; oaths and declarations required 
by the penal laws ; those to be taken by the 
Warden and Assistants of the Worsted 
Weavers or master weavers in the city of 
Norwich and county of Norfolk (13 and 
14 Car. Il. cap. 5); the manufacturers of 
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**Broad Woollen Cloath” in the West Riding 
in the County of York (13 and 14 Car. II. 
cap. 32); Searchers of ‘‘ Broad Woollen 
Cloath”’ within the said West Riding; 
the Kidderminster weavers (22 and 23 Car. II. 
cap. 8); the Commissioners for settling 
the draining the Fens called Bedford Level 
(15 Car. II. cap. 17); poor prisoners not 
worth 10/. ; ‘* The Oath of a Jury of Women 
returned to try whether a Woman convicted 
that pleads her Belly be quick with Child ” ; 
Ale-taster within a Leet; Surveyor of the 
Moors ; Leather-Searchers, &c. 

The word Tronator, or Tronour in Norman- 
French, is well known as signifying the Keeper 
of the Tron or Public Weigh-Beam. In the 
Calendar of Letter-Book C, Guildhall (Dr. 
Sharpe), p. 118, there is mention of a writ 
to the Mayor and Sheriffs of London (25 May, 
32 Ed. I. a.p. 1304) directing sufficient 
security to be taken for Richard Cristesmesse, 
the King’s Troner (tronatore nostro); and 
there is plenty of information regarding the 
Tron in the ‘Liber Albus’ and ‘* Liber 
Custumarum,’ and also references in the 
‘Liber de Antiquis Legibus (Camd. Soc.). 
Giles Jacob’s ‘ Law Dictionary’ (7th ed., 1756) 
gives both Tronage and Tronator. 

The word in the oath of the Knights of 
the Round Table as to which there is some 
doubt is “‘ Title”: I have confirmed this 
by a sufficiently well-printed impression of 
the first edition, and it is given as such in 
the second edition. 

The shortest oath in the book appears 
to be ‘The Homage of a Temporall Lord ’ 
(p. 246), and not the oath mentioned by 
R.S. B., viz., ‘‘ that given in 1605 by Henry 
Garnet, the Jesuit,” which is 9} lines in 
length, against 74 in the former. With 
regard to the latter oath, the Bishop of 
Lincoln in his ‘Gunpowder Treason,’ 1679, 
states: ‘“‘ This oath was by Gerrard the 
Jesuit given to Catesby, Piercy, Christopher 
Wright [on p. 94 he says ‘* John Wright ”*], 
and Thomas Winter, at once, and by 
Greenwel the Jesuit to Bates at another 
time, and so to the rest’’; and on p. 94 
he also states: ‘‘They all were confessed, 
had Absolution, and received thereupon the 
Sacrament by the hands of Gerrard the Jesuit 
then present.’ The Bishop and the com- 
piler of ‘The Book of Oaths’ are thus at 
variance as to which of the two Jesuits 
administered the oath. 

The “clothes” that were shipped by the 
Merchant Adventurer were not his apparel, 
but his bales or pieces of cloth, as is shown 
by the Index: ‘‘ Merchant for the true 
shipping Cloth to the Mart Towne.”” 


The Midwife’s Oath is not the longest, 
that of the ‘‘ Deputy of the Toune of 
Calice,”’ ordered by Parliament in 27 Hen. 
VIII. (pp. 151-8), being practically eight 
pages in length, whilst the midwives have 
to be content with nearly six. 

JoHN HOopGKIN. 


Yon”: 11s User sy ScotsMen (11 S. i. 
43).—Mr. Bayne writes with authority 
on all matters connected with the Scottish 
language, and it is with great diffidence that 
one ventures to dissent from any statement 
of his on the subject. I cannot, however, 
think that he is correct in his views as to 
the use of the word ‘‘ yon.” It is in my 
experience constantly used, in the West of 
Scotland at all events, with the meaning of 
‘this’ or “‘that.’? I cannot, of course, tell 
what the “ verger’’ (who no doubt was the 
‘*beadle”’) actually said when he saw William 
Morris, but I should certainly have ex- 
pected him to use the expression reported 
by Mr. Noyes, and ask, ‘* Wha’s yon ?” 

The story of ‘‘ Sandy Baird and the 
Pyramids, like many of the yarns fathered 
on that worthy, may very probably be 
apocryphal. Having, however, known in- 
timately many of his friends and contem- 
poraries, from whom I have heard many 
of his stories, which they asserted they had 
themselves actually heard him tell, I have 
no hesitation in saying that, if Sandy did 
ask the question recorded by Mr. BAYNE, 
he would have used the word yon ”’ in the 
sense of ‘‘ these things.” . 

I cannot, moreover, think that Mr. BAYNE 
has been very happy in his selection of 
quotations from Burns in support of his 
contention. In the line 

Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a Lord, 
** yon ” surely means no more than “* that,”* 
and does not necessarily involve any idea 
of distance. So, too, in the lines quoted 
from Mary Morison,’ 
Tho’ this was fair, an’ that was braw, 

An’ yon the toast of a’ the town, 
yon” only means “‘ that other one,’”’ and 
does not imply she was at a greater distance 
than the other ladies referred to. 

‘he use of the word in such a sense may be 
a Scotticism, or a vulgarism, or an offence 
against grammar and good taste, but the 
fact remains that it is common in Scotland 
at the present day. D: 


It is rather sad that Mr. BayNe’s excel- 
lent article should contain a reference to 
“ the survival of the earlier ‘ thon,’ ’? which 
is a different word altogether. ‘‘ Yon” is 
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cognate with the Goth. jains and the Ger: 
jener. There is one most remarkable fact 
about the use of the word, viz., that, 
although it must have been a common word 
in Anglo-Saxon, it only occurs once; and 
it is not in Bosworth’s ‘ A.-S. Dictionary.’ 
And yet when Dr. Sweet came to edit King 
Alfred’s translation of Gregory’s ‘ Pastoral 
Care,’ there it is, at p. 443, used in the most 
natural way, and duly provided with the 
fem. dat. suffix -re: ‘‘ Aris, and gong to 
geonre byrg”’; 7.e., Arise, and go to yon 
city. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


“Yon,”* yonder,’ are used here in the 
sense pointed out by Mr. Bayne—that is, 
of a more or less distant object or person. 
** Whaat ’s yon ?” is a very common expres- 
sion, also ** ower yonder.” R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


DRINKING Tosacco (108. xii. 369, 454).— 
The meaning of Accipitrinum Prandium, 
about which Mr. Prerpoint asks a question, 
is explained by the following passage in 
Sir Thomas Browne : i 

“As for what Aristotle affirmeth, that hawks 
and birds of prey drink not; although you know 
that it will not strictly hold, yet I kept an eagle 
two years, which fed upon cats, kitlings, whelps, 
and rats, without one drop of water.’—‘ Miscellany 
Tracts,’ V. ad jin. ‘ 
What Aristotle, however, says (‘ Hist. An.,’ 
viii. 3, 17, and 18, 3) is that birds of prey, 
with some slight exceptions, do not drink at 
all. With respect to the claim of accipitrinus 
to a place in Latin dictionaries, accipitrina is 
now the received reading in Plautus, ‘ Bac- 
chides,’ 274, where it may be the adjective. 
Accipitrina as the name of a plant is quoted 
by more than one authority from the fifth- 
(or fourth-) century ‘De Herbarum Virtuti- 
bus’ (Apuleius Barbarus). 

_ The idiom of ** drinking tobacco ” is found 
in Latin versifiers of the seventeenth century. 
Bibere, haurire, and potare occur several 
times in Raphael Thorius’s poem on the 
weed—for instance, lib. i. 214, 

Et simul alternis fumum potare cicutis. 

But the best example is in Caspar Barleus’s 
Enigmata,’ Tabacum, which begins :— 
Non bibor, et bibor, et populo sum potus, et haud 


sum. 
Mandor ab Occiduis, nec tamen esca fui. 


Horace’s fumum bibere (* Odes,’ ILI. viii. 11) |. 


is curiously anticipative. 
Epwarp BENSsLy. 
To the replies that have already appeared 


I may add that in Persian they say hiiqqa 
or qilydn kdshidin=to ‘draw ” the hiiqga ; 


and kdshiddin is the word generally used of 
smoking. Of liquids they use nishidin=to 
drink, but more usually khitrdin=to eat ; 
thus chae khiirddn=to drink (eat) tea. In the 
Indian languages, including the Dravidian 
languages of South India, the word used is 
“drink * (pina, &e.). But it is noticeable 
that in Bengali they use khdwa, which means 
“to eat’?; thus chiirit khdwa=to smoke ; 
cha khdwa=to drink tea. In Hindi the 
phrase is tambaku pina=to smoke, while 
tambaku khdéna=to chew tobacco. 
V. CHatropADHYAYA. 


Chapman in his comedies has pointed 
references to tobacco. The following lines, 
from ‘ All Fools,’ Act II. se. i., leave no 
doubt as to how the Elizabethans described 
its use :— 

And for discourse in my fair mistress’ presence 

I did not, as you barren gallants do, 

Fill my discourses up drinking tobacco. 


W. B. 


OSBALDISTONE : ITS PRONUNCIATION (11S. 
i. 85).—This surname is frequently to be 
met with in Oxfordshire records. I have 
oceasionally found it abbreviated into 
Osbaston, the second and third syllables 
being run into one, owing, perhaps, to rural 
pronunciation and phonetic spellng. 

Epwarp R. MARSHALL. 


Funerat Prumes (11 i. 10, 73).—An 
earlier example of the use of plumes at a 
funeral occurs in the * Obsequies of Certain 
of the Family of Blackett of Newcastle,’ 
one of ‘‘ Richardson’s Reprints of Rare 
Tracts,” Neweastle, 1843-8. Sir William 
Blackett the second, five times M.P. for 
Newcastle, died in London in the early part of 
December, 1705, and his body was brought, 
by a series of stately marches, to be interred 
in the parish church of his Northern home. 
Among the items of expense are :— 

‘““A Herse and Six horses for the Body, two 
Mourning Coaches to attend it, wtt a Shafts 
pageerig each drawn by Six Horses, at 36/. a piece, 
is 

“17 Plumes of Feathers for the Herse and 
TLlorses the Journey, 61.” 

While the body lay in London it had been 
proposed to have a rail round it, ‘* covered 
wt velvet and Black plumes of feathers,” 
at a cost of 3/.; but this was not accepted. 

RicHaRD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


The instances given by Mr. DouGias and 
W. S. at the latter reference are certainly 
interesting, as taking us further back than 


the date given in the ‘H.E.D.’; but still 
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the origin of the custom remains unaccounted | 
for. Having occasion to refer to the exact | 
meaning of the arms of the London Company | 
of Coachmakers, I imagine that the solution 
will be found there. The Golden Boy and 
the Naked Boy, as representing Phaethon, 
is represented in the crest of that guild ; 
while the supporters are :— 

“ Two horses argent, harnessed and bridled sable, 
studded or, garnished gules, housings azure, fringed 
and purified of the third ; each horse being adorned 
on the head with a plume of four feathers of the fol- | 
lowing colours, viz., or, argent, azure, and gules.” 
[ rather think that, so far as funeral plumes | 
are used to-day, or were until latterly, they | 
were four in number on each horse’s head. | 
Do I remember rightly ? 

J. HoLtpEN MacMIcHAeEt. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (lI S- 
i. 88).—The quotation from Byron is in- 
exact. For ‘ Highland’s” read ** High- 
lands’”’; and for ‘‘owns”’ read ‘*shows”’: 
He who first met the Highlands’ swelling blue 
Will love each peak that shows a kindred hue. 
It is from ‘ The Island,’ Canto IT. st. xii. Il. 
9, 10 WALTER W. SKEAT. 
[Pror. Bensty, Mr. M. A. M. Macanister, Nemo, 
and TURNER also supply the reference. ] 


Brooke oF CospHam (11 S. i. 29, 98).— 
With reference to Mr. MacMicHagv’s reply, 
it may be mentioned that Mr. Edward 
Brooke of Ufford Place has an elder brother, 
Lieut.-Col. Reginald Brooke, formerly of, 
the Ist Life Guards, who thus would appear. 
to be the present representative of the | 
Brookes of Cobham. | 

J. H. Rivert-Carnac. | 

Schloss Rothberg, Switzerland. | 

Cannon Batt House, (11 S. | 
i. 9).—At the risk of incurring the reproach | 
of “carrying coals to Newcastle,” I would | 
venture to remind Mr. W. J. Hay that a) 
paper by Mr. Bruce J. Home, entitled ‘ The | 
Cannon Ball House,’ is promised to be. 


Valley. He sold each copy at ninepence. 
which was a new departure in the book- 
trade, and thereby, | believe, became the 
first discount bookseller, a fact that seems 
worth recording. The wholesale trade tried 
to stop the supply, but failed. 
W. J. GADSDEN. 
Wood Green. 


Sowinc py Hanp (11 S. i. 46).—In Moritz 
Retzsch’s ‘ Outlines to the Song of the Bell * 
(*‘ Umrisse zu Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke,” 
Stuttgart und Tiibingen, 1843), plate 31, 
is a sower sowing with his left hand. His 
right arm holds up his loose outer garment, 
apparently to form a bag for the seed. He 
is walking in a furrow. 

RoBEeRT PIERPOINT. 


The design of the sower on the cover of 
The Cornhill is not a faithful representation 
of one sowing grain broadcast. The attitude 
is altogether wrong, for the sower seems to 
be running. The sower really goes along 
at a steady pace, in rhythm with the action 
of sowing the corn in front of him, using 
right and left hand alternately. This 
method ensures an even distribution, for the 
step is timed with the movement of the 
hands. The sower throws from ‘‘a skep” 
slung from his neck or shoulders. I 
have seen a bushel measure used as a skep, 
and this measure would not be a light 
weight when nearly full. There is a con- 
siderable art in the ‘throws ’’—right to left 
—on the part of the sower. 

Neither the man with the flail nor the 
reaper is in correct pose: they are too stiff. 
The last word will also fit the man at the 
plough, which otherwise is fairly accurate. 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


“ WrtsH”’’: ORIGIN OF THEIR NAME 
(11 S. i. 69).—I would add to the editorial 
note that the A.-S. Wealh, a Celt, is now 


included in the volume for 1909 of ‘ The | regarded as derived from the name (Volc@) 
Book of the Old Edinburgh Club,’ shortly of a tribe of Southern Gaul, to which it 
to be published. W. Scorr. _ corresponds phonetically. In Middle High 
German Walhen continued to be applied 

“THE CoRNHILL MAGAZINE’: First Dis- to the French and Italians, and the Slavonic 
COUNT BOOKSELLER (10 8. xii. 481, 501).— | languages took it over in that sense; thus 
Mr JouN C. FRANCIS in his second article Polish Wloski, Bohemian Vlassky, Slovenian 
refers to the large sale of the first number Laski, all mean Italian, though answering 
of The Cornhill as being then without pre-| in form to our word Welsh. I am surprised 
cedent in serial literature. He does not to see that in ‘The Century Cyclopedia 
make any mention of the great number of Names’ the Welsh are described as 
disposed of by Mr. J. F. Dunn, who had ‘“ the members of the Celtic race indigenous 
then recently begun business as a second- to Wales.” Modern anthropological dis- 
hand bookseller at the corner of Skinner coveries have made it certain that, in the 
Street and Farringdon Street in the Holborn | words of Sir John Rhys, only “a mere 
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sprinkling’ of the Welsh are Celts. It 
cannot be too often repeated that the Celts 
were a tall, fair people, and that the short, 
slender type of Welshman, with dark 
hair and eyes, represents a far older stock— 
Silurian or Iberian—among which the Celts 
came as conquerors. Jas. Piarr, Jun. 

{We regret that this is probably the last com- 
munication that we shall have the privilege of 
printing in‘ N. & Q.’ from the pen of Mr. PLarr. 
See post, p. 140.] 


In the Eggen-Tal in Tirol is the village of 
Welschinofen, while on the plateau between 
the Eggen-Tal and the Adige is the village 
of Deutschnofen. Both villages are now 
German-speaking, but presumably the former 
was so called from being at one time populated 
by an Italian-speaking colony from the Val 
di Fassa, just as Mezzotedesco or Mezzo- 
corona, over against Mezzolombardo, was 
originally German-speaking and called Kron- 
Metz. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


WILLIAM WYNNE RYLAND (10S. xii. 383). 


—In many of the accounts of this famous | 
engraver it is stated that he gained a medal | 
following paragraph from The Public Adver- | 


at the Académie Royale in Paris. 


tiser confirms this statement, and helps to 
indicate the exact period of Ryland’s resi- 
dence in the French capital :— 

“Monday, Sep. 20, 1756.—The Prize Medal 
given by the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
for Drawing was won last month by Mr. William 
Ryland, son of Mr. Ryland, printer of this city.” 


Horace BLEACKLEY. 


First NONCONFORMIST MINISTER ELECTED 
TO PARLIAMENT (11 S. i. 108).— The Rev. 
George Pearce Gould, the President of the 
Baptist College, Regent’s Park, kindly writes 
in reference to the question whether Mr. Sil- 
vester Horne, the well-known minister of 
Whitefield’s Tabernacle, Tottenham Court 
Road, is the first Nonconformist minister to 
sit in Parliament :— 

* If you waive any seeming anachronism in apply- 
ing the term Nonconformist to a Dissenter prior to 
the time of Charles II., I should cite the case of 
Mr. P. Barebone. He was a notable preacher, and 
he appears to have been pastor of a congregation 
in London 
Churches,’ vol. i. pp. 46 ff). There is reason to 
think that Barebone was still exercising his fune- 
tion of pastor when 
Parliament of 1653.” 

References have been frequently made in 
‘N.& Q.’ to Praise-God Barebones, including 
38.1. 211, 253. At the latter W. H. stated: 

“Tn 1653 Cromwell nominated persons to form a 
convention or parliament. Barbone was one of the 
seven Londoners selected. Of this convention 


(see Walter Wilson's ‘ Dissenting | 


he obtained a seat in Cromwell's | 
> 


| Rous was president. but the Stuart faction appear 
‘to have thought Praise-God Barebones a droller 
| name than any they could extract from Rous, and 
hence termed the Parliament derisively P.-G. 
Barebone’s Parliament.” 

At 458. iii. 215 Mr. STEINMAN STEINMAN 
quotes from the Church Register of St. 
' Andrew, Holborn, of 5 January, 1679-80, 
the statement that ‘‘ Praise God Barebone” 
was buried ** At ye ground near ye Artillery,” 
and adds that ‘‘ his death has nowhere been 
recorded.’ See also ‘D.N.B.,’ first edition, 

vol. iii. pp. 151-3. 

It is curious in reference to Ipswich, for 
which Mr. Horne has been returned, that a 
tract should be published with the following 
title-page :— 

“That wicked and blasphemous petition of Praise 
God Barbone and his sectarian crew, presented to 
that so-called the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth of England, Feb. 9, 1659, for which they had 
the thanks of that House, anatomized. Worthily 

| stiled by his excellency the Lord Generall Monck, 
Bold, of dangerous consequences and venemous. 
By a lover of Christ and his Ordinances, 
Ministers and their calling, Parliaments and their 
Freedome; the Town of Ipswich, her peace aud 
prosperity, Civil and Ececlesiasticall, being some- 
times an Inhabitant there. Printed by Philo- 
Monarcheeus (4 April, 1660).” 

| Barbon is here pronounced “worthy of all 
dedignation, indignation, and abomination.” 

In or about 1880 there was an Irish 
Presbyterian minister in the House of 
Commons. JOHN FRANCIS. 


The Rev. Silvester Horne is not the first 
Dissenting Minister to enter the House of 
Commons. Mr. Joseph Brotherton, who 
was M.P. for Salford from 1832 until his 
death in 1857, was the minister of the 
Bible Christian Church, Salford (1816-57). 

Another instance is that of the famous 
Free Trade orator William Johnson Fox, 
M.P. for Oldham, who was at the same time 
minister of South Place Chapel, Finsbury. 

E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


The Liberator for February says :— 


‘The Church Times desires to raise the point 
whether the minister of a Nonconformist congre- 
‘gation should be excluded from the House of 
Commons under the same Standing Order which 
excludes the Established clergy. The point does 
not affect Dr. Leach, who still ranks as a Congre- 
gational minister, because he has resigned his 
_charge, but Mr. Silvester Horne has no intention 

of resigning Whitefield’s. Mr. Edward Miall 
‘and Mr. Henry Richard were both ordained as 
Congregational ministers, but they had ceased to 
be pastors in charge long before they entered 
Parliament. Mr. George Nicholls was a paid lay 
| pastor before entering the last Parliament, but he 
| resigned his charge upon his election, But there 
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are two or three instances of ministers in charge 
who sat in Parliament. Mr. W. J. Fox, minister 
of South Place Chapel, Finsbury (Unitarian), 
sat for Oldham. Mr. Ball sat as Conservative 
member of Cambridgeshire, representing the farm- 
ing interest while he was the minister of a Baptist 
congregation. In more recent times Mr. W. S. 
Caine was the pastor of a congregation at Vaux- 
hall. He ranked as a lay pastor, and was unpaid, 
but he was to all intents and purposes a minister.” 


Davip SALMON. 


The Rev. J. A. Picton, once a Congre- 
gational minister at Leicester and in other 
places, was elected M.P. for Leicester in 
1883 and 1886. He retired, owing to failing 
health, in 1894. L. T. RENDELL. 

[Mr. H. B. Chayton also thanked for reply. An 
obituary of Mr. Picton appears in last Monday’s 
Daily Telegraph.) 


Swirt at HAvIsHAM (11 8. i. 8).—I cannot 
find any Havisham, but there is a Haversham 
in Bucks, near Newport Pagnell. Does 
this help ? 


‘Tatty,’ Carp (11 S. i. 87).— 
At faro the banker holds one of the packs 
of cards in his hand, and deals them out two 
at a time, paying on one and receiving on 
the other, according to the stakes made by 
the players on the cards of the other pack. 
The operation of going through the pack 
in this way, until it is exhausted, is called 
in French /a taille. Similarly, to act as 
banker at faro and such games is called 
tailler, because the banker ** fait la taille,” 
z.e., goes through the pack as described 
above. See Littré’s dictionary, s.v. 


“TALLY-HO”: YotcKs” (11 8. i. 48, 
93).—Chap. xlii. of ‘* La Venerie de Iacques 
du Fouilloux,” Edition L. Favre (Niort, 
1888), a reprint of the Poitiers edition of 
1561, may throw some light on the origin 
of the word “ tally-ho.” The chapter in 
question is headed ‘Comme il faut sonner 
de la Trompe,’ and on fo. 42, verso, occurs 
this passage :— 

“Semblablement si les piqueurs se trouuent 
au deuant des chiens, et quils voyent le cerf, 
ils se doiuent passer deuant, puis forhuer et parler 
aux chiens ainsi, T'hia hillaud, Thia hillaud.’ 
The music is given for this; and on fo. 44, 
verso, is :— 

“Et aussi quand les piqueurs voudront faire la 
curee aux chiens, faut qu’ils forhuent et crient 
iusques & ce quils soient tous venus, en cette 
maniere, Theau le hau, theau le hau,” 
also with music. 

Surely one or other of these expressions, 
possibly the latter, offers an origin for the 


This suggestion 
1789, pt. li. pp. 
with others for 
**Yoicks !’’) and 
JOHN HopGkKIN. 


English word * tally-ho.” 
was made in Gent. Mag., 
784-5, by ‘* Observator,” 
the words hoix (modern 
hark forward. 

The following explanation of “ tally-ho,” 
proffered by Brewer in ‘ Phrase and Fable,’ 
may be worth quoting :— 

““Tally-ho is the Norman hunting cry, Taillis 
au! (To the coppice). The tally-ho was used 
when the stag was viewed in full career making 
for the coppice. We now cry ‘Tally-ho!’ when 
the fox breaks cover. The French cry is Thia 
hillaut!” 

Tuomas BAyNeE. 


Is not ‘‘ tally-ho”* merely a call to the 
** field’ to keep on the heels of the hounds 
and the huntsman—that is, to keep tally 
with them? It would not apply to those 
who were already “leading the field.” 
And what is the meaning of ** yoicks * ? 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHaeEt. 


Thia hillaut is found in the * Venerie* of 
Jaques de Fouilloux, 1585, 4to, fo. 12, ** Ty 
a hillaut et Valliey,’” which is set to music 
on pp. 49 and 50. The English ** tally-ho ” 
seems to be of later origin. The name of 
Sir Toby Tallyho is given to a roistering 
character in Foote’s play ‘The Englishman 
returned from Paris,’ 1753. 

Tom JONES. 


MILTON ON THE PALM (1058. xii. 67).—The 
technical definition of a branch is ‘a short 
or secondary stem growing from the main 
stem, or from @ principal limb or bough of a 
tree, or other plant,’’ while of the palm it 
is said that “ the trunk is usually erect, and 
rarely branched, and has a roughened ex- 
terior, composed of the persistent bases of 
the leaf-stalks.”* Besides this, as the 
branches of the palm are given off at the 
apex of the tree, somewhat after the fashion 
of an umbrella, this plant is regarded by 
botanists as having closer affinities with 
orchids, lilies, and the grasses, than with the 
majority of exogenous or dicotyledonous 
trees. 

Hence it follows that the term ‘* branch- 
ing ’’ as applied by the poet to the palm, is 
from the modern scientific point of view open 
to exception ; nevertheless, there can be no 
question that in the language of poetry 
Milton was fully justified in his use of the 
word to denote the arms of that denizen of 
the tropical forest. The possibility of the 
yew being referred to instead, in the passages 
cited, seems far too remote a conjecture to 
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be seriously entertained by those who are 
familiar with Milton’s works. It may also be 
worth noting that the French name for Palm 
Sunday is * Jour des Rameaux,”’ literally 
the Day of Branches, a designation which 
was bestowed on it because of the palm 
branches that were borne by the Jewish 
populace on the occasion of Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 


N, 
New York. 


*“MAN IN A QUART BOTTLE” (10 S. xii. 
289).—On the 16th of January, 1749, a 
crowded audience filled the Haymarket 
Theatre, London, to witness a conjuror 
perform several astonishing feats, among 
them that of jumping into a quart bottle. 
The conjuror, of course, failed to appear, 
and a formidable riot was the result, the 
theatrical property being wholly destroyed 
by the dupes whose credulity had victimized 
them. An account of the affair was printed 
in The General Magazine for January, 1749, 
a copy of which is now before me. 

In Timbs’s ‘ Romance of London,’ under 
the heading ‘ The Bottle Conjuror,’ p. 177, 
the same event is described in greater detail. 
According to Timbs, the whole affair was a 

foolish experiment on the credulity of the 
public.” It arose out of a wager between 
the Duke of Montague and Lord Chesterfield, 
the latter of whom is reported to have said : 
“ Surely, if a man should say that he would 
jump into a quart bottle, nobody would 
believe that.” The Duke accepted the 
challenge. Anadvertisement duly appeared 
10 Jan., 1749, stating that at a certain 
specified time and place a person would get 
into a tavern quart bottle and perform 
other extraordinary feats. The result was as 
mentioned above. 

I venture to submit that this foolish 
experiment was the origin of the phrase 
““man in a quart bottle.”? It had nothing 
whatever to do with drinking customs, 
but referred only to the credulity which the 
Englishman no doubt shares in common with 
the Scotsman and the Irishman. The words 
* Believe it? Believe anything! No 
swallow like an Englishman’s. A man in a 
quart bottle or a victory, it’s all one— 
down it goes!” are merely significant of 
the length to which human credulity may 
proceed. Chesterfield’s remark, quoted 
above, is probably the nucleus around 
which, in course of time, the words attri- 
buted to the “old playwright” have 
gathered. I can hardly believe that any 
old playwright ever used such expressions. 


The words, on the face of them, resemble 
less the polished language of a playwright 
than the rough-and-ready eloquence of the 
stump orator. It is inconceivable that any 
playwright in the eighteenth century should 
have risked his popularity by reflecting so 
offensively on the drinking habits of his 
countrymen. Consequently I venture to 
suggest that the * old playwright * had no 
actual existence, and that the words put 
into his mouth belong to modern days. 
W. Scorr., 


Loves OF NORTHAMPTON (10 8. xii. 489 ; 
11 S. i. 54).—The tradition that the last 
Lord Lovel had two sons, who grew up and 
left descendants, may be safely dismissed 
as fiction. This is proved by the descent of 
the barony of Beaumont, which was called 
out of abeyance in favour of a descendant 
of one of Lovel’s sisters. This could not 
have happened had there been even a sus- 
picion that he had left descendants. 

The earliest known ancestors of the family 
were hereditary butlers of Normandy in 
the latter part of the eleventh century, as 
well as hereditary constables of the castle 
of Ivry. As to the statement that two 
Lovel ancestors, father and son, fought at 
* Senlac,”’ I believe that there is no record 
of any member of the family having been 
present at the battle of Hastings ; but the 
early pedigree is obscure. G. H. W. 

Lowestott. 


‘THe CANADIAN Boat SonG’ (11S. i. 81). 
—We must go warily in drawing conclusions 
as to the authorship of this lyric, and in 
particular we must not attach too much 
importance to what, after all, may be a mere 
literary device. It was quite in keeping 
with the methods of those responsible for the 
early Blackwood to indicate fanciful origins 
for contributions, and even to assign both 
articles and poems to possible and impossible 
writers. Those who created the Odontist 
and developed the Ettrick Shepherd into 
one of the strongest and most engaging 
mythical figures in English literature cannot 
in all cases be judged according to the strict 
canons of critical estimate. One of them 
might say, as in this instance, ‘I have the 
following song from a friend of mine now 
in Upper Canada,” and yet have no more 
ground for his assertion than he had for 
producing numerous lyrics of a captivating 
order and deliberately attributing them to 
his contemporary, ‘“Dr. James Scott, 7, 
Miller Street, Glasgow.’ Lockhart used 
to perplex the Shepherd very much in the 
early days of Maga. He would professedly 
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give his rural visitor abundance of informa- | hibition laid by the new Government on 
tion regarding the writers who astonished the export of wool so strictly that he was 
the world month after month, sending him | accused of seizing the wool for his own 


among his associates brimful of extrav ‘agant | 
and startling fictions. ‘* Then,” 
reminiscent narrator, 

‘away I flew with the wonderful news...... and, if 
any remained incredulous, I swore the facts down 
through them; so that before I left Edinburgh I 
was accounted the greatest liar that was in it 
except one.” 

Altogether, unless we get more evidence as 
to the Canadian origin of the song than the 
literary statement regarding its transmission 
from a friend, we shall not be justified in 


accepting it as a fact, any more than the | 


enthusiastic and credulous Shepherd was 
warranted in believing what he was solemnly 
told about the masterly achievements of 
Peter Robertson, Sheriff Cay, Dr. Scott, 
Sam Anderson, and the rest. 

BAYNE. 


Basin Goope (10 xii. 387).—Will 
Trix. Cott. CAMB. permit me to suggest 
that his blazon of the book-plate is hardly 
heraldic ? If, as is probable, the Tudor 
roses are cinquefoils, and some allowance 
be made for engraver’s faults, it would 
possibly read: ‘*Gules, on a chevron 
between three lions rampant or, as many 
cinquefoils of the first.”> This is the coat of 
Goode of Whetstone, Cornwall, entered at 
the 1620 Visitation ; but the crest is that of, 
or similar to, the Goods of Lincoln, Wilt- 
shire, and Worcester. The motto, however, 
does not fit either of these families. But as 
mottoes and crests were frequently changed 
on marriage with an heiress, or without 
‘rime or reason,”’ this is of little moment. 
Samu. H. Goon. 
Adelaide, S. Australia. 


THe YEw tn Poetry (1058. xil. 388, 436, 
477).—The yew is generally associated in 
old authors with the English long-bow :— 
All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous 

strong ; 
They not an arrow drew, but was a clothyard long. 
Drayton. 
F, A. W. 


Paris. 


ARCHDEACON OF TAUNTON AS NAVAL 
Avutuority (11 S. i. 68).—After the victory 
of Lewes on 28 May, 1264, Henry of Montfort 
(eldest son of Simon and Eleanor of Eng- 
land, and godson of oh TH.) was made 
Constable of Dover Castle, Governor of the 
Cinque Ports, and Treasurer of Sandwich. 
In this capacity he gained the nickname of 
wool-merchant,” enforcing the pro- 


profit. As Constable of Dover he had for 


says the | some time the custody of his captive cousin, 


the Crown Prince Edward. He fell 
Evesham, 4 Aug., 1265. A. R. Bay ey. 


at 


VOLTAIRE ON Love (10 S. x. 69).—Mr. 
R. L. Moreton wished to know whether 
the thought of the distich, 

Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre— 
Il lest, le fut, ou le doit étre, 
had previously appeared in a classical dress. 
Byron in a note on * The Island,’ Canto IV. 
192 (Stanza ix.), 
For love is old, 
Old as eternity, but not outworn 
With each new being born or to be korn, 
says :— 

‘The reader will recollect the epigram of the 
Greek anthology, or its translation into most of 
the modern languages— 

Whoe’er thou art, thy master see— 

He was, or is, or is to be.” 
But Mr. E. H. Coleridge’s comment on this 
in his one-volume edition of Byron’s poetical 
works is :— 

“Byron is quoting from memory an *TIIlustra- 
tion’ in the notes to ‘ Collections from the Greek 
Anthology,’ by the Rev. Robert Bland, 1813, p. 402— 

Whoe’er thou art, thy Lord and master see, 

Thou wast my $ Slav e, thou art, or thou shalt be. 
The couplet was written by George Granville, 
Lord Lansdowne (1667-1735), as an ‘Inscription for 
a Figure representing the God_of Love’ (see the 
‘Genuine Works,’ &c., 1732, i. 129).” 


EpWARD BENSLY. 


Tuomas CREEVEY (10 8. xii. 146).—Capt. 
Gronow in his ‘ Reminiscences,” Second 
Series, pp. 49-50, relates the interview of 
Creevey with the Duke of Wellington. 


There is a reference to Creevey in * The 
Greville Memoirs,” i. 235 and ii. 194. 
In ‘The New Annual Register,’ under 


date 6 Sept., 1810, we read :-— 

* George Payne, Esq., nephew of Creevey, 
Esq., M.P., shot in a duel. Mr. Payne was 
younger son of René Payne, Esq., deceased. who 
ieft him a fortune of 14,0001. a year. He lefta 
widow (Miss Grey) and four children.” 

There was recently a letter advertised in a 
second-hand bookseller’s catalogue, dated 
about 1814, from Lord Brougham to H. 8. 
Fox :— 

* T shall go to Whitbread’s for a few days, and 
Sheridan and Creevey are both under a compact 
to go there at the same time.” 


R. J. 


Sandgate. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Campion’s Works, Edited by Perci 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press. ) 

WE always expect good matter and a good text 
when we see the brown coat and white label of 
the Clarendon Press. In this case we are certainly 
not disappointed. Mr. Vivian’s Introduction 
represents a notable advance in our knowledge 
of a lyricist who must appear in every represen- 
tative collection of English poetry, 

Campion does not figure in Palgrave’s ‘ Golden 
Treasury,’ having been discov ered, or rediscovered, 
after that volume came into being. Mr. A. H. 
Bullen’s privately printed edition of his works in 
1889 is a landmark in this respect. The one 
before us is due to fresh matter procured by Mr. 
Vivian when he was working on an edition of the 
poet for ** The Muses’ Library.’’? He has followed 
FA clues with such success as to add much to 

Campion’s life. Hitherto the date of his birth 
has been given with a query ; now it is settled as 
12 February, 1567. John Campion, his father, 
was a * Cursitor’’ who drew up the writs of the 
Court de cursu,” 
office or Inn was near, or possibly on the site of, 
the present Cursitor Street. John died in. 1576 ; 
his wife Lucy married again in 1577, and died in 
two years’ time. Her second husband also 
married again, a widow; and the widow’s son 
and the poet were soon packed off to Peterhouse, 
and entered as gentlemen pensioners. Anticipat- 
ing the poetic tradition, Campion did not take 
a degree at Cambridge, but appears to have gone 
to London to indulge in a wild career, partly 
excused by his ignorance of life. His Latin 
poems, which are very free in expression, and not 
modelled on Martial for nothing, explain this. 
He probably got at Cambridge his zeal for Latin 
poetry and his own proficiency in the art. 
must leave further details of the poet’s 
readers of Mr. Vivian’s volume, who will, we hope, 
be many. 

A sound view is expressed of Campion’s lucu- 
brations on metre contained in his ‘ Observations 
on the Art of English Poesie.’ Into so vexed a 
domain it is not profitable to enter. Sutfice it to 
say that the ‘ Observations’ are worth reading, 


yal Vivian. 


though, like other excellent persons of a much | 


later date, Campion does not seem to appreciate 
the difference between quantity and accent. A 
number of rules of an arbitrary sort are added 
at the end of the treatise. 

The various books of ‘ Ayres’ give us much 
of beauty and grace. Campion was clearly a 
master of the art of love, and when he throws 
off the affectations of the Euphuist, he produces 
verse which reminds us of Herrick. We do not 
profess to understand his hints on the technical 
side of music. We have, however, read many of 
the Latin epigrams with pleasure. At their best 
they are neat and pointed, approximating to the 
idiom of Martial. There is a well-known story 
of an Irishman explaining that a man in ragged 
clothing could not get better clothed because he 
was so ticklish that he could not bear to be 
measured and fitted. Oddly enough, this very 
excuse turns up in Book I. of the Epigrams, 32. 
Histricus can afford good garments, 


according to routine, and his | 


We! 
life to | 


though | 


| does he has are worn out. Asked what is the 
objection to new clothes, he replies: ‘* Timet 
titillari.” There are two epigrams against 
tobacco, and several are clever enough to tempt 
the reader to give them an English dress. 


IN uniform style with the above the Clarendon 
| Press publishes Spenser’s Faerie Queene, *. two 
| volumes, containing Books I.-III. and IV.- 
and edited by Mr. J. C. Smith. His aim is to 
produce “a true text.... founded upon a fresh 
collation of the Quartos of 1590 and 1596 and 
the Folio of 1609.’> The Introduction and the 
Critical Appendix at the end of the second volume 
show the care and acumen which Mr. Smith has 
brought to his study of the poet. He points out 
that Spenser in nine instances “ substitutes for a 
rhyming word a metrically equivalent synonym 
which does not rhyme....It seems as if, borne 
along on the swell of his metre and the easy flow 
of his imagination, two words identical in sense 
and metre, but different in sound, rose to the 
poet’s mind almost simultaneously ; and the one 
he meant to reject slipped nev ertheless from his 
pen, having been (we infer) the first to occur.” 

Another source of error is, says Mr. Smith, 
due to the fact that Spenser, when confronted 
with a subtle or complex situation, sometimes 
* involves himself inextricably,” the result being 
passages difficult either to emend or explain. 
This comment shows that the editor is not one 
of those determined admirers who can see no 
wrong in an author they have taken up for special 
study. 

The Critical Appendix is concerned largely 
with the question whether the second thoughts 
of 1596 are directly due to the poet’s own hand 
or not. Much is, as usual, put down to the un- 
fortunate printer. Mr. Smith holds that Spenser 
deliberately altered words like garre to do ”’ 
as smac king of Northern dialect, while he returned 


to more archaic forms such as ‘* upsidoune ” for 
doune’’ (text of 1590). Sometimes 
parablepsy is brought in to account for 


| difficulties. The word is new to us, though its 
| meaning is obvious. This edition is likely to 
remain the text of Spenser for scholars for many 
years to come. 


THis month, as might be expected, The National 
Review is very strong in political ‘denunciation, 
Lord Willoughby de Broke has some. sensible 
suggestions regarding the conduct of ‘ Political 
Meetings,’ which, we fear, are not in the least 
likely to be carried out. Mr. F. S. Oliver notices 
a recent book which combines economics and 
politics, ‘A Project of Empire,’ by Prof. J. $S 
Nicholson. Mr. Oliver always writes well, and 
is, therefore, likely to attract attention. There is 
a charming character-study of the late ‘* Lord 
Percy,’ by J. S. M., who knew him well. Lord 
Percy had qualities which are rare in our nobility, 
or, indeed, anywhere, and many will regret the 
death of one so well fitted to serve the State. 
Miss Mary Bridson gives a good idea’ of the 
pleasures of the hunter’s life in ‘ Elephants’ 
Tracks.’ She did not get any elephants when she 
left the shores of Lake Nyasa, but she thoroughly 
appreciated the differences between hunting 
life and average civilization. ‘ Sir John Hawkins, 
Knight,’ by Mr. Austin Dobson, is one of those 
eighteenth-century articles in which he excels. 
We are told so much and so easily that we wish 


| 
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Mr. Dobson could start a school of writers like 
himself; but the grace without affectation 
and the judgment would only come after years 
of apprenticeship to letters. Mr. A, Maurice Low 
is interesting. as usual, on ‘ American Affairs’ ; 
and Miss Singleton in ‘ Some Irish Fairies ’ almost 
persuades us of that belief in the supernatural 
which Ireland retains in a material age. 


The Nineteenth Century opens with an article 
on * The Naval Situation and Party Polities.’ by 
Sir W. H. White. 
take any interest in a subject which is so notori- 
ously overwritten, and nearly always from a party 
point of view. Mr. Ellis Barker, who discusses 
‘ The Parliamentary Position and the Irish Party,’ 
declares that Home Rule can do no good to the 
Irish, who should, however, be more than com- 
pensated for its loss by the blessings of Tariff 
Reform. Miss Gertrude Kingston in * She Stoops 
to Canvass,’ does not confine herself to incidents of 
electioneering, but explains how the country 
should be governed. 


partisan. To talk about ‘* Mr. Lloyd George with 
his personal animus against men of breeding ”’ 


seems to us distinctly bad taste, the worst sort of | 


election manners. Two excellent articles are 


those of Prof. Foster Watson on ‘ George Meredith | 


and Education’ and Mr, Pett Ridge on ‘ The 
London Loafer.’ Both say well things hardly 
realized by the average man of to-day. Mr. 
Edwin A. Pratt is against ‘The Canal Revival 


Scheme,’ and points out that continental systems | 
of the kind can hardly be fairly compared with | 
a Norwegian,’ by Dr. | 
Halvdan Koht, gives Mr. Gosse full credit for his | 
pioneer work in making Ibsen known, and inci- | 


our own. ‘Ibsen as 


dentally corrects him in some details. Ibsen was, 
apparently, lucky in the pensions he secured 
when he was a writer of promise rather than per- 
formance. Mr. 


Origin of Stonehenge.’ Aided by local place- 
names, Geoffrey of Monmouth and Walter Map, 
and his own investigations of various sites, he 
suggests that the stones now known as Stone- 
henge were brought to the spot they now occupy 
from Arreton Down in the Isle of Wight, and the 
Salisbury Avon was used to transport them. 
Near the village of Bulford ‘‘ may be seen in the 
river a stone evidently intended to form part of 
one of the trilithons.’”’ An earlier transportation 
to Arreton Down was made from Le Platon, 
a hill close to the town of Bolbee at the mouth of 
the Seine. These operations are, apparently, 
ascribed to a Belgo-Gallic race, which left traces 
in England of a comparatively high state of 
culture that was not indigenous. We cannot 
exhibit in a small space the various hints out 
of which this theory is built up. Suffice it to say 
that it will interest all antiquaries. 


A STRIKING picture of the late George Salting | 


from a ‘“‘ gum print’’ by Dr. Otto Rosenheim 
is the frontispiece of this month’s Burlington, and 
the first editorial article is devoted to the Salting 
Collection. The same collector is the subject of 
a short personal notice by Dr. C. H. Read. ‘ The 
Ludwig Mond Bequest’ follows. 


entire justice concerning the tyranny of modern 


We have almost ceased to: 


Few sensible people are | 
likely to approve of so obvious and violent a! 


F. Cooksey, who opens his | 
article with some wordy and wholly unnecessary | 
rhetoric, offers some ingenious speculations on ‘ The | 


An article on | 
the passing of ‘The New Gallery’ speaks with 


commerce, This well-known gallery is, it 
appears, to be “ offered up as a sacrifice to the 
Moloch of modern civilization, the foreign 
restaurant.’’ ‘ English Enamels on Brass of the 
Seventeenth Century’ are said by Mr. Edward 
Dillon to be rare, and verylittle is known of their 
origin, Mr. Dillon thinks that this sort of art 
was introduced from Russia, which has the same 
sort of enamelling in little portable ikons. Two 
enamelled firedogs are reproduced which were 
probably in Nonsuch Palace in James I.’s day. 
Mr. Roger Fry has a subject to his heart in ‘ The 
, Umbrian Exhibition at the Burlington Fine-Arts 
Club.’ He also continues the translation of the 
French appreciation of Cézanne> which began in 
January, and which is full of striking generaliza- 
tion. * Art in America’ is this month particu- 
larly strong. We find a description of the lavishly 
arranged new museum at Boston, with a plan: 
and an account with illustrations of portraits 
by Van Dyck in New York, and Dutch pictures 
in the Hudson-Fulton Exhibition. Here is, 
indeed, much to attract the lover of fine painting. 
Mr. Kenyon Cox says: *‘‘ In figure painting the 
| Dutchmen are still our masters ; in landscape we 
_ have learned things they did not know.”’ 


| 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 
| Mr. F. C. Carter of Hornsey sends two Cata- 
| logues, No. 20 and Extra Series No. 1. The 
former contains under Norfolk a MS. relating to 
the Manor of Northelmham, 1628-50, which 
includes a complete record of the transfers of 
property, presentments for offences, &c., in this 
Court Baron, 61, Under Charter Rolls are grants of 
Free Warren in these Rolls for Edward I. and III., 
/with index; Cartulary of Bermondsey Abbey, 
1080-1432, &c., the MS. bound in contemporary 
vellum, stamped arms in gold on covers, 61. 6s. 
The modern Record Office Calendars do not 
index the Charter Rolls for the above reigns, and 
this index gives the names of persons as well 
as places. Under Emblems is a collection of 
366 views of cities in Denmark, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and other places, each in brilliant gold and 
colours, with emblems by a contemporary hand, 
circa 1620, 41. 10s. There are autographs of 
George IV., William IV., and Victoria. Under 
Brachygraphy is Gurney’s ‘ System of Shorthand.’ 
Under Curiosa are portraits of smugglers, giants, 
female soldiers, and persons who lived from 107 
to 152 years. The general portion includes: 
‘Footsteps of Dr. Johnson in Scotland,’ by 
G. Birkbeck Hill, Edition de Luxe, large 4to, 
vellum, in box, l4s.; Lean’s ‘ Collectanea,’ 
5 vols., royal 8vo, 1902-4, 11. 15s.; Moore’s. 
‘ Epistles’ and Poems, chiefly written in Ame- 
rica, first edition, 4to, calf, 1806, 7s. 6d. (contains 
the first issue of ‘The Canadian Boat Song’) 
Richardson’s novels, 20 vols., cloth, 1902, 11. 8s. ; 
'and the Works of Taylor the Water Poet, folio, 
original calf (new back), 1630, 31. 15s. (no engraved 
| title, and a tear in one leaf, otherwise a clean and 
perfect copy). Among views and portraits are a 
collection of sixty of Oxford and Cambridge, 
1738-1830, the whole in a large folio volume,. 
half-morocco, 3l.; ‘ Eminent Men in the Reigns 
of Charles I. and II., including the Rebellion,” 
1793, 21. 8s.; Nash’s ‘ Views’; ‘ Johnson rescuing: 
Goldsmith from his Landlady,’ &c. 
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Mr. Carter’s other list contains manuscripts, 
autographs, charters, deeds, documents 
relating to the Star Chamber: ‘‘ The Red Lyon,” 
Holborn, 1604; ‘ The Bell,” Shoreditch, 1617; 
tolls in Covent Garden Market, 1817, &e. 


Mr. W. M. Murphy’s Liverpool Catalogue 152 
opens with a good copy of Ormerod’s * Cheshire,’ 
8 vols., folio, contemporary russia, 1819, 7/. 7s., 
followed by Baines’s ‘ Lancaster ° extra-illustrated, 
4 vols., royal 4dto, 1836, 31. 10s.; and Drake’s 
‘ Eboracum,’ fine copy, large folio, russia gilt, 
1736, 5/. 10s. General books include a set of The 
Art Journal, 1851-69, 22. ; Bruce’s * Roman Wall,’ 
large paper, thick 4to, 1853, 20. 10s, 3 Dyer’s 
* University and Colleges of Cambridge, 2 vols.. 
roval Svo, 2/. 10s.;  Ogilvie’s Dictionary,’ 
4 vols, 1882-3, 1. 5s.: Mrs. Everett Green’s 
series of ‘The Princesses of England,’ 6 vols., 
original cloth, uncut, 1850-55, 41. 4s. 5 Hallam’s 
Works, 10 vols., half-calf, 11. 5s.; Howitt’s 
‘Homes and Haunts of the Poets,’ 1849, 11. ds. ; 
Kinglake’s ‘Crimea,’ 9 vols., 1/. 7s. 6d.; and 
Motlew’s ‘ Dutch Republic,’ 3 vols., cloth, 1/7, Is, 
An extra-illustrated copy of Pilkington’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Painters,’ 2 vols., 4to, half-morocco, 
1798, is 31. 10s.; and a collection of pamphlets 
relating to Queen Caroline, also Byron ee Poems 
on his Domestic Circumstances.’ Hone’s ‘ Political 
Tracts.’ &e., 5 vols., half-russia, 1816-24, 81. 8s. 
(a printed list of the pamphlets will be sent on 
application}. Under Scott is the Abbotsford 
Edition, 12 vols., half-calf, 4/. 10s, d A complete 
set of “* The Story of the Nations Series,” 62 vols., 
original cloth, 1885-1903, is 7/.: the Edition de 
Luxe of Staunton’s ‘ Shakespeare,’ with Gilbert’s 
illustrations, 15 vols., original cloth, uncut, 
1881, 5/. 5s. ; andaset of Hakluyt’s ‘ Navigations,’ 
12 vols., 1903-5, 71. 


Charles J. Sawyer. Ltd., have a specially inter- 
esting item in their Nineteenth Catalogue, being the 
Log-Book kept by Major Kirkham on hoard 
the ship Providence on a voyage to Russia, 1798, 
as well as remarks made on board other ships, 
including the Royal George, 1806-9, to which 
the Major was drafted, with others, after being 
taken by a press-gang at a public-house in Bristol. 
Further notes include descriptions of Boston and 
New York; the former is described as being 
3.630 vards long and 1,076 yards broad, the 
population 33.370, and the number of houses 6,000; 
whilst New York is 9.600 feet long, and 9,600 feet 
broad, population 100,000, and number of houses 
17,009, There are 66 full-page maps and 97 
smaller maps and plates in pen-and-ink, sepia, 
and colours, besides two remarkably fine plans 
of New York and Boston. The former of these is 
reproduced on a smaller scale, on the second page 
of the cover of the Catalogue. The price of the 
whole is 25/. There is also the original MS, of the 
Privy Purse Expenses of the Duchess of Portland 
from May, 1786, to May, 1794, 207. Her Grace 
had her diversions: going to Ranlegh costs 
a five-pound note; she has a little flutter in a 
lottery, play debts are also mentioned. The 
general items include a complete collection, under 
Bibliotheca Curiosa, of the reprints edited by 
Goldsmid, large-paper copies (of which only 
75 were issued to subscribers), 64 vols., 12d, 
There is the first edition of Byron’s * Hours of 
Idleness,’ handsomely bound in levant by Riviére, 
1807, 7. 12s. 6d. Under Milton is Mitford’s 
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edition, from the library of the late Dr. Hornby, 
8 vols, full russia, 41, 4s. The beautiful Riverside 
Press edition of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 13 vols., 
uncut, is 2/, 2s, There are also original editions 
of Rowlandson ; first editions of Seott: and 
Sheridan’s edition of Swift, revised by Nichols, 
19 vols., green calf, 61. 15s. 

Messrs. Sawyer have also a Bargain List of 
Choice Shakespearian Engravings, Topographical 
Views, Dramatic Portraits, and a Fine Collection 
of Coloured Engravings after the most Famous 
Artists of the Eighteenth Century. 


James Pratr, Jun.—We hear with regret 
of the death on Saturday last of Mr, James Platt, 
Jun., at the age of forty-nine. He was well known 
for the extraordinary range of his linguistic 
knowledge. It extended to languages like 
Esquimaux, which the ordinary man of learning 
does not attempt. To our own columns he was a 
frequent and always sound contributor, A 
glance at the Index of the Ninth Series shows his 
interest in African names, Anglo-Hebrew slang, the 
Chinese in London, Dutch, foreigners in Mexico, 
Oriental palmistry, Persian, Roumanian, Russian, 
and Siamese. A man of such wide reading and 
endowments could not fail to be of use for die- 
tionary work, and Sir James Murray recognized 
in Mr, Platt one of his most valuable helpers. 

Mr. Platt began writing at 8 S. i. 156 (1892) 
on the witch formula ‘‘ Emen hetan,’ and in 
every volume since his contributions have added 
to the varied lore of ‘N. & Q. With all 
his wealth of learning he had the modesty which 
is associated with great scholars. 


A. J. Munspy.—The Times of the 3rd inste con- 
tained the following :— 

“MunBy.—On Saturday, the 29th Jan., at 
Pyrford, Surrey, aged 81, Arthur Joseph Munby, 
M.A.Cantab., F.S.A.”’ 

Sometimes under his name, but usually under 
his initials, he was a very considerable writer in 
“N. & Q.’ from 3S, iv. to 8 S. vi. In 1891 he 
edited a collection of memorials of servants, 
‘Faithful Servants.’ noticed at 7S. xii. 318; and 
he wrote a number of excellent poems. He was 
the son of Joseph Munby, of Clifton, York, of a 
family connected with the legal affairs of that city ; 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, a barrister 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 1855, and had a post in the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, 


to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EprrortaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


H. C. (“Third river of Paradise”).—See Gen. 
ii. 14, 
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(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 


RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues in each Section 
Regularly issued and sent post free to any part of the World on application. 


CUSTOMERS’ “‘DESIDERATA”’ SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


OPPORTU NITY. WILLIAM BROWN, 


5, CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. | CATALOGUES OF 


LIST No. 113, 3,000 WoRKS, ANTIQUARIAN AND RARE BOOKS 
GRATIS AND POST FREE. AND AUTOGRAPHS 


ISSUED AT INTERVALS, 


JULLIEN, libraire, GENEVA. LISTS OF WANTS INVITED. 


JAM ES DU N N, WE HAVE A 
15, Bristo Place, EDINBURGH. BOOKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE 
CATALOGUE No. 106 NOW READY, JUST READY, 
containing And will be glad to send you a Copy if desired. 
ANTIQUARIAN AND GENERAL BOOKS. WILLIAM BRYCE, 
SCOTTISH LITERATURE, THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, | 
&e. | BOOKSELLER, 
CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE. | LOTHIAN STREET, EDINBURGH, 
A. H. MAYHEW, | ARE YOU IN WANT OF 


Some Special Book, Journal, Review, or Work 
| of Reference ? 
1F SO, WRITE TO US! 


We are Specialists in the procuring and supplying of Works 
in every Department of Literature, New or Second Hand; 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS ON Journals, Transactions, Reviews, and Magazines, in Sets, 


id 
LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA, Series, Odd Vols.'or Parts. 


BOOKSELLER, 


56, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. | 


FOLK-LORE, HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, E. GEORGE & SONS, 
ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY, &c. 
151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


—— | Telephone: 5150 CENTRAL, 
Libraries Purchased for Cash. | Telegraphic and Cable Address: GEORGETTA, LONDON. 


| 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.S STANDARD BOOKS. 


W. M. ThacKeray’s Works.—The Biographical Edition. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The 13 vols. are also supplied in Set cloth binding, 
gilt top, £3 18s. 
This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and 
Drawings, derived from the Author's Original MSS, and Note-Books ; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of 
an Introduction by Lady RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


Mrs. GasKell’s Works.—-The “Knutsford” Edition. 


“This ‘Knutsford’ Edition will give the public an opportunity of making or renewing acquaintance with a set of 

novels that are full of delights.”— Daily Telegraph. 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cut edges, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net each. 
With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, 
by Dr. A. W. WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Each Volume contains a Photogravure Frontispiece, and there are also other Illustrations. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM ILLUSTRATED EDITION in 7 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each; the POPULAR EDITION 

in 7 vols. small post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each; and the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. small feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt 


top, ls. 6d. each. 
Life and Works of 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté. 
“THE HAWORTH EDITION.” 


‘‘Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 
Bronté sisters.” —Speaker. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 


specially taken for the purpose. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduc- 
tion and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL’S ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté 


authority. 

Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 
7 vols., small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each; or the Seven Volumes in gold- 
lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


’ 
Robert Browning’s Complete Works. 
CHEAPER EDITION, Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., and FREDERIC G. KENYON, 
LL.D. 2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION in8 vols. 
printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth; or 3s. 
net in leather; or the 8 volumes in a gold-lettered Case, 22s. 6d. net in cloth, or 28s. 6d. net in leather. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Poetical Works. 


CHEAPER EDITION, 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown 
8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols., small crown 8vo, 5s, each. And the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. 
eae sees India paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in iimp cloth, or 3s. net 
in leather. 


*.* Messrs SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward their CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 
post free on application, containing Particulars of Works by— 


F. ANSTEY. AGNES and EGERTON SIDNEY LEE. HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. CASTLE. CLEMENTS R. J. A. SYMONDS. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. S. S. R. CROCKETT. MARKHAM. G. TALLENTYRE. 
BADEN-POWELL, C.B. | Mrs. HENRY DE LA) A. E. W. MASON. | Miss THACKERAY. 
Rey. 8. BARING-GOULD. | PASTURE. HENRY SETON MERRI- W. M. THACKERAY. 
A. C. BENSON. | Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. MAN. | Sir FREDERICK TREVES, 
E. F. BENSON. | Mrs. © W. EARLE. W. E. NORRIS. | Bart. 
The SISTERS BRONTE. Dr. W. H. FITCHETT. A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. || ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Mrs. BROWNING. | Mrs. GASKELL. Right Hon. G. W. KATHARINE TYNAN. 
ROBERT BROWNING. H. RIDER HAGGARD. | RUSSELL, PC. ANNESLEY 
FRANK T. BULLEN,, ANTHONY HOPE. Capt. R. F. SCOTT, C.V.0. VACHELL. 
F.R.GS. | KE. W. HORNUNG. | J. ©. SNAITH. | Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
BERNARD E. J. CAPES. | RICHARD JEFFERIES. © LESLIE STEPHEN. | STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


AND OTHER POPULAR WRITERs. 
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